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MEXICAN HUMAN SACRIFICE. 


CEREMONIAL slaughter of human beings has been practised in the 
world widely and for various reasons. Where the belief exists that 
earthly social grades and relations are continued in the other world, 
it is natural to dispatch wives and slaves to minister to a dead man 
in his new life. In this case the slaying is merely an expression of 
respect and kindness to the deceased — simple social etiquette ; the 
victim fulfils the duty of his or her station, and no religious senti- 
ment is involved. The same thing is true when a captive or other 
person is killed and eaten merely for food or to acquire his qualities 
(courage, wisdom, and the like); the procedure in such cases is 
physically or psychically economic. If a man is killed in order that 
his ghost may harass an enemy, this again is a social secular act, not 
religious. If the object of the slaughter is to secure a skull as a 
powerful supernatural thing, guardian or oracular, we have a re- 
ligious ceremony, a wise provision for the ministrant’s welfare. He 
takes a skull as he would take a magic stone or the claw of a magic 
animal ; but to get the skull its owner must be killed. 

A different element enters when human blood or the offering of 
human life is required to insure fertility of soil or of animals, or 
stability of houses or bridges. In some cases the ritual conception 
in this ceremony appears to be the recognition of the magical power 
residing in blood considered as the seat of life. The motive is 
economic, and the procedure is scientific in so far as the blood is 
employed as a fertilizer ; but as its fertilizing power depends not on 
its chemical ingredients, but on its superhuman qualities, the pro- 
cedure assumes the form of magic ritual, possibly with a religious 
tinge. It is sometimes difficult or impossible to say whether such 
use of blood involves the conception of a distinctly supernatural 
force. In the central Australian economic (food-producing) cere- 
monies, for example, there is, according to the statements of Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen,! nothing but the bare process; it appears to be 

1 The Native Tribes of Central Australia. 
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a sort of imitative magic. But it is possible that the blood employed 
is supposed to be acceptable and seductive to the controlling spirits 
of the various classes of animals. 

In this latter case the ceremony involves the placation of a super. 
natural being by the offer of food. The food placed by the grave of 
a dead man was partly a tribute of respect, the fulfilment of a pious 
duty ; in part, also, it was, doubtless, a gift designed to procure the 
good offices of the deceased. Ina relatively late stage blood was a 
common offering to ghosts, as in the Athenian Anthesteria, and this 
was a true sacrifice. When ghosts grew into deities, the ceremonial 
offering of blood became an elaborate rite; and the custom might 
easily be carried over from ghosts or infernal deities to high gods. 
The blood offered might be non-human or human. 

An obscure religious sentiment is to be recognized sometimes, 
also, in those cases, if any such exist, in which the sins or evils of a 
community are held to be massed in the person of a human being 
who is then slain, and thus the evils are got rid of! The victim, in 
such a ceremony, is not a substitute for other human beings, nor is 
he an offering to a deity ; he represents the idea that evil is a physi- 
cal thing that may be thrust forth like a mass of wood or earth. 
The killing is ceremonial, communal, and apotropaic (that is, ulti- 
mately economic). In the crudzst forms of the procedure there 
seems to be no religious idea ; in the higher forms it is brought into 
connection with supernatural beings. 

Ceremonial slaughter of human beings originates in a time of 
savagery when human life is little considered in itself. In many 
cases the victims are preferably children, perhaps because children 
are regarded as socially of less importance than adults. The practice 
survived in some ancient civilized nations, notably among the Semites 
(Carthaginians, Hebrews, and others) ; but in these cases it was con- 
nected with more advanced religious ideas. 

The Mexican religious cult, in which human sacrifice figured 
largely, was relatively well developed, having a great apparatus of 
temples and priests, with elaborate ceremonies. Some of the sacri- 
ficial details are found in other cults; the act of slaughter is com- 
mon to all animal sacrifices, and the barbarous mode of killing is a 
feature of social culture and is not in itself religiously important. 
There is, however, one detail of the cult (occurring in certain sacri- 
fices) that is not found in the Carthaginian and other ancient cere- 
monies of human sacrifice: it is the reverent care that in certain 
cases was lavished on the victim for some time before he or she was 
put to death. The facts are familiar and need not be repeated here 


1 Some facts bearing on this point are collected by Frazer in his Golden Bough, 
ii, and Miss Harrison in her Prolegom. to the Study of the Greek Religion, ch. iii. 
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at length.1 The main points are these: the victim was identified 
with the god to whom he was to be sacrificed ; he received the dress 
and the name of the god, was luxuriously housed, and when he went 
forth was worshipped and prayed to as divine; after he was slain, 
his heart was offered to a god, his head was preserved as a sacred 
object, and (according to Herrera) his heart was eaten. It is obvious 
that this procedure differs from those described above. Its object is 
not to provide an attendant for a deceased chief or to secure good 
crops, nor merely to gain a head. Nor is Mr. Frazer's explanation 
satisfactory, namely, that the divine man must be slain that he may 
not incur the weaknesses of old age.? There is no suggestion of 
such an idea in the Mexican system. The identification of the vic- 
tim with the god is naturally explicable as a development from the 
early rite in which the victim is regarded as divine by nature (as in 
the examples given below). Since the victim was a god and the 
continued presence of the god was desirable, it is not difficult to see 
how the custom arose of clothing the ministrant in the skin of the 
slain animal or man. Such a mode of personation is frequent in 
very early ceremonies, as in Australia and North America ; a striking 
Greek instance is given by W. R. Smith,* though here later ideas 
also appear. The examples collected by Mr. Frazer of the slaying 
of divine kings and of their temporary abdication, while very inter- 
esting in themselves, do not appear to be connected with the placa- 
tion of gods, and therefore have no bearing on the question of 
Mexican human sacrifice. So far as the mere act of slaughter is 
concerned, in this and every other animal sacrifice, it might be 
explained as necessary in order that blood or flesh might be offered 
to the deity, as, in fact, in Mexico the heart of the victim was so 
offered. But, as is remarked above, there are other details in the 
Mexican ceremony that demand explanation. 

For the elucidation of the central fact of this ceremony — the 
religious reverence paid the victim before his death — we naturally 
seek similar customs in other nations. Exact and instructive paral- 
lels, however, it is difficult to find — ceremonies, that is, in which a 
human victim is petted before being slain, and in which an explana- 
tion of the whole procedure is suggested. Failing this, we must look 
for parallels in which the victim is a beast, and the procedure simpler. 


1 They are given in Acosta’s Historia de las Indias, bk. v. chs. 10, 21; Saha- 
gun’s Histoire des choses de la Nouvelle Espagne (Fr. trans.), bk. ii, ch. 5; Her- 
rera’s Historia de las Indias Ocidentales, 111, ii, caps. 16, 17. 

2 Golden Bough, ch. iii. a 

® Religion of the Semites, Additional Note G. 

* A somewhat similar procedure is described, from Le Mercier, in Parkman’s 
Fesuits in North America, p. 80. For India, see Weber, /ndische Streifen, i, 65, 
and Hopkins, Relig. of India, p. 196. 
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Such ceremonies, more nearly primitive may suggest the desired 
explanation. 

Certain of the features of the Mexican ritual appear in the bear 
festival of the Ainu.! The bear cub is carefully nurtured (sometimes 
suckled by the women) till he is of the proper age, and is then 
brought out, worried, and killed — slain, like the Mexican victim, in 
a savagely cruel manner. He is regarded as a god both before and 
after death. The invitation to the feast (which is prepared by the 
possessor of the cub) announces that the little divinity of the moun- 
tain is to be “sent away’ —he is a messenger.? The address to the 
animal, before it is killed, asks pardon for what is to be done, assures 
him that great honor is thus paid him, and that abundance of food 
and drink will be sent along with him, and begs him to speak well 
of the people when he reaches his parents and other divine friends 
in the other world. Similar petitions are addressed to him after 
he is killed; his head is cut off and preserved as a sacred object; 
a potage of the flesh is partaken of by all persons present; his 
own flesh is set before the head as food and worship is offered it. 
He is prayed to return, that he may again be hunted and “sent 
away.” The belief that a slain animal reports to his fellows the 
manner of his treatment by men, and thus procures or prevents a 
plentiful supply of game, is widesyread among the North American 
tribes ; and in the California buzzard festival ® the killing of the bird 
seems to be connected with the desire for an abundant supply of the 
species, though there is no suggestion of how this result is to be 
brought about. The Ainu ritual appears to give a definite reason 
for the killing of the animal : it is sent as a messenger to the inhab- 
itants of the other world, not merely to procure a supply of game, 
but also to secure the good will of the Powers in the beyond. A 
respectful message, sent by a proper person, is in fact a natural 
way of gaining the favor of the powerful. 

The character of emissary comes out plainly in the Borneo pig 
ceremonies described by Mr. Haddon.* When the object is divina- 
tion by means of the pig’s liver, the animal is asked to convey a 
message to the god; and as it is important that the message be car- 
ried correctly, the attention of the victim is secured, during the 
utterance of the address to the deity, by holding and prodding it. 
On the occasion of naming a child, when it is desired to know the 


! I follow the description in John Batchelor’s The Ainu and their Folklore, ch. 
42. 
2 According to Mr. Batchelor the Ainu term corresponding to our “ sacrifice ” 
means to “send away.” 
® See Frazer, Golden Bough. 
* A. C. Haddon, Head-Hunters, pp. 336, 353 ff. 
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will of the appropriate god, the latter is not addressed directly, but 
the pig is the intermediator between him and the suppliant. The 
feeling seems to be that the god is too great a personage to be ap- 
proached directly by men. The pig, the familiar friend of man, yet 
by its nature akin to the gods, is a natural go-between. The death 
of the animal is necessary, since only by this means can its soul go 
to the world of the gods, where it is conceived of as mingling on 
terms of equality with the divine inhabitants. The report of this 
ceremony says nothing of a hope for the return of the pig to earth, 
and very little of a friendly or caressing treatment of it before it is 
slain; the main point is its function as messenger, a function that 
supposes the existence of well-developed high gods. 

The Ainu and Borneo ceremonies offer parallels to the two main 
points in the Mexican ritual, — the reverent treatment of the divine 
victim and its slaughter (and the tearing out of the man’s heart 
in Mexico may be compared with the extraction of the pig’s liver in 
Borneo). That the victim is carefully and honorably tended, we 
may suppose, is the expression partly of respect for its divine charac- 
ter, partly of desire to gain its good will and secure its good offices in 
the other world. Thus nurtured and petted, it may be expected to 
go its way cheerfully with its message to the gods. Such would be 
the conception of the ceremony in its earlier form. In the course 
of time, in a growing community, the cruder ideas of the ritual 
would be outgrown and forgotten, but the general procedure would 
persist as a traditional sacred and potent ceremony: the victim 
would be caressed and slain, not because it was regarded as an am- 
bassador, but because such treatment was held, in accordance with 
tradition, to be acceptable to the gods; still later, the preliminary 
ceremony would be dispensed with, the slaughter of the victim would 
be regarded as the effective thing, and would be brought into rela- 
tion with such other conceptions of gods and sin as might meantime 
have arisen. 


In the earliest examples that I have found of this ambassadorial 
slaughter the victim is a beast; the slaying of human beings as 
sacrifice proper belongs to a relatively advanced cultural stage of 
society. There are no records to explain precisely the manner of 
the transition from beast to man; conjectures on this point must be 
derived from the general history of religious cults. It is known that 
the early intense and vital belief in the sacredness and divinity of 
beasts gradually faded away. Wild animals were relegated to a 
separate domain, and became more and more alienated from man ; 
domestic animals were employed for labor and food, and lost, through 
familiarity, their sacred character except as it survived in obscured 
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form in certain stated and unexciting ceremonies ; totemistic creeds 
vanished with the adoption of the agricultural life. When there was 
a demand for a particularly powerful offering to the gods, human 
life, as more worthy and precious, would seem to be especially 
appropriate. Up to a certain stage of social growth such an offering 
would not be offensive to public taste. The slaying of human beings 
for various reasons (as is mentioned above) had long been practised, 
and a certain degree of savage indifference to human slaughter 
lingered long in half-civilized communities. Ancient methods of 
warfare (particularly, perhaps, among the Semites) were characterized 
by proceedings barbarous in the highest degree. In modern times 
illustrations are afiorded by the wars between the Poles and the 
Russians in the seventeenth century, by the Thirty Years’ War in 
Germany, and by the treatment of the Jews in Europe up to the 
seventeenth century. Thus, in ancient cults, where slaughter was 
the traditional form of sacrifice, no humane considerations would avail 
to deter men from offering what they thought would be most accept- 
able to the higher Powers. 

In some such way, it may be supposed, occurred the transition 
from the simple process of sending a messenger to the gods to the 
sacrificial ritual of the Mexicans. It does not enter into the plan of 
this paper to discuss human sacrifice in genera]. When a ritual pro- 
cedure has once been established, every succeeding generation will 
infuse into it its own religious ideas ; these later accretions must be 
distinguished from the original conception, and my object is to sug- 
gest one possible starting-point for the historical development of 
animal sacrifice in general and human sacrifice in particular. 


A couple of American Indian ceremonies may be mentioned, the 
origin of which may be illustrated from the facts presented above. 
One of these is the White Buffalo Festival of the Uncpapas described 
by Miss Fletcher.!. Of the many interesting details given by her it 
will be sufficient here to call attention to those that seem to have 
relation with our particular point. Her introductory remark is sig- 
nificant: “A man who kills a white buffalo is considered to have 
received a blessing from the gods.’’ One naturally asks why the 
slaughter of the animal should be regarded as an evidence of divine 
favor and recognition ; the report of the ritual does not distinctly 
answer this question; the answer must be sought in some under- 
lying early conception. The main features of the ceremony are the 
divine worship offered to the dead body, and the solemn eating of 


1 Alice C. Fletcher, in the Sixteenth Report of the Peabody Museum of A meri- 
can Archeology and Ethnology (Cambridge, 1883); also as separate pamphlet 
(Salem, Mass., 1884). 
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the flesh of the animal. Food and drink are placed beside the head 
of the hide —an offering, the Indians say, to the buffalo; pipes are 
presented to the hide and then to the chiefs ; portions of the hide 
are preserved as bringing good luck ; the skull is laid finally at the 
foot of the sacred pole ; soup, prepared from the scrapings of the 
hide, is eaten by all the men present, and the buffalo meat is solemnly 
eaten by the chiefs. That is, the animal is treated as a god, and 
the slaying of it is regarded as bringing a blessing from the gods. 
The ceremony is not totemistic; no such religious worship is else- 
where paid a totem simply as a totem. The resemblance to the 
Ainu ritual suggests that the two may have had the same origin: 
the killing of the buffalo would then be meritorious because it was 
necessary that the soul of the animal should be sent as messenger to 
the high gods, and these latter would be pleased with such a mark of 
respect and homage. The Uncpapa ritual is a relatively advanced 
one, and it would not be surprising if certain primitive features — 
such as the preparatory caressing of the animal and the putting a 
message into its mouth — should have faded away. The Mexican 
ceremony has preserved the former of these features; it is a famil- 
iar fact that in the transmission of early religious procedures dif- 
ferent communities may retain or abandon different parts of the 
whole ; the complete ceremony is sometimes to be reconstructed 
from the scattered remains found in various cults. 

Perhaps the Zufii turtle ceremony may offer a vestige of the am- 
bassadorial slaughter of an animal.! The sacred turtle, treated after 
its capture with every mark of respect and affection, is then killed, 
with prayers and offerings, its flesh and bones deposited in the 
river, and its shell preserved as a sacred thing in the house. The 
native comment on the procedure is that the turtle is a kinsman, 
that when killed it does not die, but only changes its place, goes to 
the home of its brothers. This is an expression of the widespread 
belief in the identity of certain animals with certain human beings, 
but it does not explain why the killing of the turtle was regarded as 
a religious duty. Mr. Frazer makes the suggestion that the object 
of the ceremony is to keep up communication with the souls of the 
departed, which are supposed to be assembled in the other world in 
the form of turtles. The suggestion is in the right direction, but is 
not definite enough. To make the communication effective a mes- 
sage must be sent. Of such message there is no mention in the 
record, but a comparison with the Ainu ritual makes it not improb- 
able that the Zufii ceremony is a refinement on an earlier procedure 
in which the soul of the slain animal was dispatched as ambassador 


1 See F. H. Cushing, “My Adventures in Zufii,” in Zhe Century for May, 
1883. 
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to the gods. The ceremony might be supposed, it is true, to belong 
in the same category with the numerous cases in which a slave or 
a kinsman is slain as messenger to a deceased person; but the 
elaborate details of the Zufii ritual, the deep feeling manifested by 
the slayer, and the religious homage paid to the animal appear to 
invest it with a higher significance. 

Other features besides the slaying of the victim enter into the 
rituals described above, particularly, the eating of the animal’s 
flesh. This side of the sacrificial ceremony has its own line of de. 
velopment and requires a separate treatment. It seems to have 
originated in the desire to secure for the worshippers the potency of 
the sacred body ; it was communal, as most religious functions were 
communal in early times, when the social unit was the clan or the 
larger family. From time to time it has been modified and reshaped 
as new ideas came in and the constitution of society changed. 

As is suggested above, the ambassadorial sacrifice may be regarded 
as analogous to the custom of slaying a man in order that he may 
convey a message to a deceased friend. The two procedures have 
in common the fact of a message to the other world. But the note- 
worthy feature in the Ainu and Borneo rites is that these definitely 
open communication between man and the gods and secure the good 
will and aid of the latter; they are thus religious and sacrificial in a 
sense that is not true of the mere sending of a message to a dead 
person. It is also to be noted that, in the crudest known rites of 
this nature, it is a sacred (that is, divine) beast that is sent as mes- 
senger, and not a human being; and therefore the employment of 
a human being in the specific character of sacrifice would seem to 
be a relatively late custom." 

Crawford H. Toy. 


! Suggestions of an ambassadorial function for sacrificial animals are cited above 
(from Frazer), and after this article was prepared I found that a view some- 
what similar to that here given had been expressed by MM. Hubert and Mauss in 
their “ Essai sur le Sacrifice” in L’ Année Soctologigue, vol. ii. 1898. These gen- 
tlemen, starting not with simple savage forms, but with late elaborate sacrificial 
rituals, particularly the Hindu and the Hebrew, reach the conclusion that sacrifice 
is a religious act which, by the consecration of a victim, modifies the condition of 
the moral person who performs it, or of certain objects in which this person is 
interested ; that the sacrificial procedure consists in establishing a communication 
between the sacred world and the profane world by the intermediation of a victim, 
that is to say, of a thing destroyed in the course of the ceremony ; that the object 
of the slaying is to detach the sacred soul of the animal from its profane body, 
and that the disengaged soul may be employed to convey the wishes of the wor- 
shippers to the celestial Powers. I am glad to find myself so far in accord with 
these eminent scholars. It is not clear to me, however, by what path they reach 
their conclusion ; the idea of intermediation or ambassadorial function is not 
expressed in the Hindu, Hebrew, and Greek rituals, and nothing in our authors’ 
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to demand it. Further, 


between the sacred soul and the: profane body of the 
by the history of ritual; on the contrary, the body, 


from the earliest times onward, is sacred, and the partaking of the flesh, as sacred, 


animal is sacred by nature, 
messenger to the gods. But notwithstanding what I conce 
defects in their general construction of the sacrificial ceremony, 


have divined its fundamental idea, and their essay is suggestive 


part of most ancient sacrificial procedures. Nor is it true, as 
animal is sanctified by the sacrificial procedure; the 
and it is for that very reason that it is chosen to be a 
jive to be serious 
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RIDDLES FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 


1. What grows in winter and dies in summer, and always grows with 
the biggest end up? 
(An icicle.) 


2. Round as an apple, 
Busy as a bee, 
The prettiest thing 
That ever you see. 
(A watch.) 


- 3. Round as an apple, 
Yellow as gold, 
With more things in it 
Than you ’re years old. 
(A pumpkin.) 


4. In a mill there is a chest, 
In the chest there is a till, 
In the till there is a cup, 
In the cup there is a drop, 
No man eats it. no man drinks it, no man can live without it. 
(A drop of blood.) 


5. As high as a house, 
As low as a mouse, 
As green as grass, 
As black as ink, 

As bitter as gall, 
Yet sweet for all. 
(A walnut.) 


6. Riddle cum riddle cum rawley, 
Petticoat bound in scarlet, 
Stone in the middle, 
Stick in the tail, 
Tell me this riddle, 
Without any fail. 


(A cherry.) 
7. There is an old woman that has but one eye. 
Every time she goes through the gap, 


She leaves a piece of her tail in the gap, 
(A needle.) 


Helen S. Thurston. 
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THE ALGONKIN MANITOU. 


Tue Algonkin conception of the manitou is bound up with the 
manifold ideas that flow from an unconscious relation with the out- 
side world. It is embodied in all forms of religious belief and prac- 
tice, and is intimately associated with customs and usages that bear 
upon life and its welfare. It is the purpose in the following pages to 
give simply, and in as few words as possible, the meaning of the man- 
jtou as it is understood by three Algonkin peoples —the Sauk, Fox, 
and Kickapoo. All three speak related dialects of the same lan- 
guage; all three have a similar form of society; and all three have 
much the same religious rites and practices. It will be convenient 
to refer to them collectively, and when the reference is made the 
term Algonkin shall be used ; the term shall apply to them only, and 
not to other units of the same family. 

In the first place the term manitou is a religious word ; it car- 
ries with it the idea of solemnity; and whatever the association it 
always expresses a serious attitude, and kindles an emotional sense 
of mystery. The conceptions involved in its use can best be shown 
by taking up some features of Algonkin religion. 

The essential character of Algonkin religion is a pure, nafve wor- 
ship of nature. In one way or another associations cluster about an 
object and give it a certain potential value ; and because of this sup- 
posed potentiality, the object becomes the recipient of an adoration. 
The degree of the adoration depends in some measure upon the extent 
of confidence reposed in the object, and upon its supposed power of 
bringing pleasure or inflicting pain. The important thing with the 
individual is the emotional effect experienced while in the presence 
of the object, or with an interpreted manifestation of the object. 
The individual keeps watch for the effect, and it is the effect that fills 
the mind with a vague sense of something strange, something mys- 
terious, something intangible. One feels it as the result of an active 
substance, and one’s attitude toward it is purely passive. 

To experience a thrill is authority enough of the existence of the 
substance. The sentiment of its reality is made known by the fact 
that something has happened. It is futile to ask an Algonkin for an 
articulate definition of the substance, partly because it would be 
something about which he does not concern himself, and partly be- 
cause he is quite satisfied with only the sentiment of its existence. 
He feels that the property is everywhere, is omnipresent. The feeling 

1 The quotations and references throughout this paper are from notes and 


Algonkin texts collected in work for the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York city. 
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that it is omnipresent leads naturally to the belief that it enters into 
everything in nature ; and the notion that it is active causes the mind 
to look eve: where for its manifestations. These manifestations 
‘assume various forms, they vary with individuals and with reference 
to the same and different objects. Language affords means of 
approaching nearer to a definition of this religious sentiment. 

In the Algonkin dialects of the Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo, a rigid 
distinction of gender is made between things with life and things 
without life. When they speak of a stone they employ a form which 
expresses the inanimate character of the stone; in the same way, 
when they speak of a dog they use another form which indicates the 
animate nature of the dog. Accordingly, when they refer to the 
‘manitou in the sense of a virtue, a property, an abstraction, they 
employ the form expressive of inanimate gender. When the manitou 
becomes associated with an object, then the gender becomes less defi- 
nite. Some reasons for this confusion will become evident farther on, 

When the property becomes the indwelling element of an object, 
then it is natural to identify the property with animate being. It is 
not necessary that the being shall be the tangible representative of 
a natural object. To illustrate a concrete instance of this sentiment, 
here is the comment made by a Fox apropos of an experience in the 
sweat lodge: “ Often one will cut one’s self over the arms and legs, slit- 
ting one’s self only through the skin. It is done to open up many pas- 
sages for the manitou to pass into the body. The manitou comes from 
the place of its abode in the stone. It becomes roused by the heat of 
the fire, and proceeds out of the stone when the water is sprinkled 
on it. It comes out in the steam, and in the steam it enters the 
body wherever it finds entrance. It moves up and down and all over 
inside the body, driving out everything that inflicts pain. Before 
the manitou returns to the stone it imparts some of its nature to the 
body. That is why one feels so well after having been in the sweat 
lodge.” 

The sentiment behind the words rests upon the consciousness of 
a belief in an objective presence ; it rests on the sense of an existing 
reality with the quality of self-dependence ; it rests on the percep- 
tion of a definite, localized personality. Yet at the same time there 
is the feeling that the apprehended reality is without form and without 
feature. This is the dominant notion in regard to the virtue abiding 
in the stone of the sweat lodge ; it takes on the character of conscious 
personality with some attributes of immanence and design. 

Falling in line with what has just gone before is the belief that the 
virtue can be transferred from one object to another. The virtue 
in both objects is of the same fundamental nature, but of different 
degree and of unequal value. In the transfer, the virtue of one 
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object reinforces that of the other. Such is the idea implied in the 
following abridged narrative. 

A body of Sauks had wandered out on the Plains in search of buf- 
falo. While approaching a vast herd they came unexpectedly upon 
some Comanches who were much fewer than they and who were 
creeping upon the same herd. The Sauks rushed them, and the Co- 
manches at once took to flight. But in the pursuit the Sauks were 
delayed by a lone Comanche. He had chosen to sacrifice his life in 
order to give his comrades a chance to escape. Heaccomplished his 
purpose. The man’s deed and the bravery he displayed aroused a 
feeling of admiration from his foes. And out of honor for the man 
they chose not to take his scalp nor to count coup upon him. But 
instead they cut out his heart. Passing it around, they all ate of it. 

So much for the narrative in brief. To the Algonkin the heart 
was endued with the manitou, the sense of the manitou being an 
impersonal essence, a supernatural virtue. The men ate the heart 
to get its supernatural quality. They believed that the quality was 
what made the Comanche so brave, and that by eating the heart they 
could come into possession of its quality. They felt that it would 
react upon them in the same way as it had upon the Comanche; and 
furthermore, that the combined effect of the quality within them and 
what was in the Comanche would render it possible for them to be- 
come better fighters than they could otherwise have become. The 
example betrays the reliance placed upon the help of the cosmic 
substance rather than upon human aid. The reliance does not rest 
upon a random hope, but on an assurance that the expected will 
come to pass with a happy result. 

It is natural to confuse the property with an object containing the 
property. The confusion is frequently met with in what are consid- 
ered mediums of manifestations. For instance, there is an Algonkin 
story which contains an episode of the cosmic hero taking upon him- 
self the form of a pretty maiden. The girl comes to a lodge where 
she is entertained by an aged woman. The old woman prepares two 
grains of corn and a bean, and putting them into a small bowl, invites 
the girl to eat. The girl nibbles one grain at a time, and for every 
grain that is taken out, there is always another to take its place. 
Finally the girl eats up the food and returns the vessel empty to the 
hostess. The old woman looks with wonder at the empty bowl, and 
then turning to the girl, remarks, “ You must be a manitou!” 

It is desirable to point out two arrestive features, arrestive to the 
sense of an Algonkin who is a passive, uncritical listener to the tale. 
One is the continued multiplication of the food, and the other is the 
interruption of the performance. One’s unconscious feeling about 
the food is that its recurrence was due to the work of the impersonal, 
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mystic property with which the food was charged and because of which 
it was replenished ; and that the amazement of the old woman was 
due to the surprise felt at the sight of a miraculous interruption of 
a miraculous multiplying process. She laid the cause to the girl, 
whom she addressed as an animate form of the substance. Naming 
her an animate manitou was the same as making the property and 
the creature one and the same thing. 

Here is another story which illustrates the ambiguity, but in a dif. 
ferent relation. It is the story of a man and his wife who had gone 
off on a distant hunt for game. One evening they caught sight of 
some Sioux who had been shadowing them. In the gathering dark. 
ness and during a drizzling rain they set out in flight. The Sioux 
were moving about them on every side, and were signalling back and 
forth with the cries of birds and animals in an effort to locate the 
pair. 

Despairing of escape by their own help, the man and his wife stopped 
and dismounted. The man was not able to get into rapport with the 
mystery, and so called upon his wife. In a little while she heard words 
coming to her from on high. They were words spoken to her by 
her elder brother when she was a child ; he had spoken them during 
a fast and on the day he had died. They were: “If ever in the 
course of your life you meet with adversity, then think of me.” 
With these words were others telling how she and her husband 
should escape. The story goes on to tell how the pair followed the 
advice and how they made their escape. 

The story has one purpose : it is to tell of deliverance by the help 
of a transcendent agency; in this case it is an elder brother who 
comes as a mystic apparition invested with the cosmic substance, 
and having the attribute of prophecy and guidance. 

Further instances of the confusion are to be found in the narra- 
tives of individual experiences in trance and dream transport. Boys 
and girls begin early to practise seclusion, and at the time refrain 
from touching food. During the earlier periods the fasting is of short 
duration, and with hardly any further meaning than that of a prepa- 
ration for the ordeals yet to come; the performance becomes more 
serious during adolescence, and it is of the utmost importance during 
maturity. One then fasts and keeps vigil in the hope of gaining 
insight into the mystery of life. One adjusts one’s self to a particular 
mental attitude, and so goes seriously prepared to see, to hear, and 
to feel. In this mental condition one sometimes sees strange objects, 
one sometimes hears prophetic warnings, and one sometimes feels the 
spell of an all-pervading presence. It is during one or more of these 
experiences that one is said to come into possession of hidden reve- 
lation. 
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Vision does not come to every one that fasts. But when one is 
fortunate enough to experience a mystic transport at the sight of 
something animate, or inanimate, then one is apt to make that object 
an ideal of divine guidance, Of or through it one invokes aid in the 
critical moments of life. It is not easy for an Algonkin to convey a 
definite idea of the nature of the object: it may be the inanimate, 
mystic property, or it may be a medium of the property. Much de- 
pends upon what the individual reads into the manifestation, and this 
in turn is colored by instruction received before the transport. 

Some, however, do not see the objects themselves, but they hear 
their sounds or their voices. To judge from the testimony of indi- 
viduals who have had the transport, it would seem that it is more 
common to hear than to see. The words caught convey a profound 
sense of authority; they must influence the course of one’s actions. 
It is from this kind of experience that some claim to have derived 
sacred songs and forms of ritual. It was from this source that came 
the Ghost-dance, at least so was it taught the Sauk, Fox, and Kick- 
apoo. Its ritual, its songs, its step, its teaching were all said to 
have been revealed to a young woman, who in turn transmitted it 
all to the people of her nation. 

The most common experience seems to be that of being over- 
whelmed by an all-encompassing presence. It is an experience least 
susceptible of an articulate report, and yet it is the one looked upon 
as the source of greatest authority. It is not easy to induce an 
Algonkin to speak of any of these experiences. It is even urged 
upon the individual never to reveal the details except on particular 
occasions, and in critical moments like that of approaching death. 
Many of them, however, have passed into tradition, and here is the 
shortened account of one of the experiences : — 

A youth once accompanied a party of warriors on a raid against a 
people of the Plains. The party was beaten and the youth was 
killed. In accordance with an Algonkin custom, the family of the 
slain adopted another youth to take the place left vacant by death. 
The adopted youth had been a bosom friend of the slain. The act 
of his adoption placed upon him the responsibility of avenging the 
death of his friend. 

Before entering upon the mission he went, as was the custom, into 
a fast, that he might obtain mystic guidance. Accordingly, so goes 
the story, the youth had a vision, and there was open to him a view 
of the battlefield where his friend had been slain, of the location of 
the enemy that had caused the death, and of the path to be taken 
in order to come upon the foe. And in the vision he saw himself 
eating of the enemy. This last was for him a symbol that his mis- 
sion would have a happy issue. 
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The narrative is typical of the more usual forms of revelation, | 
The youth had gone primed to meet with a particular experience; 
he received tidings of just the sort of thing he was looking for. It 
is not easy to find out how much of this sort of thing is fraud. Be. 
yond doubt there is some fabrication, and much is read into an expe. 
rience; but there is also reason to believe that it is seldom done with 
intent, and that it is usually the result of an unconscious self-decep. 
tion. The visitation is attributed to animate beings. “The manitou 
beings have taken pity upon me” is the stock phrase uttered by 
one coming out of such avision. These “beings” are not tangible 
realities. The term manitou beings is but an intelligible form of 
expressing the exciting cause; it is more natural to identify the 
communication with animate beings, in spite of the consciousness 
that the beings themselves are vague and inarticulate. 

There is no doubt in an Algonkin’s mind about the reality of these 
revelations ; the feeling that one saw something arrestive, that one 
heard impressive voices, that one was overcome by an objective, 
mysterious presence is proof enough to establish the reality of the 
revelation. But it is doubtful if an Algonkin would think of going 
into the question of authority. One is sure of it, but why, one does 
not know, any more than that it is the inspired assurance of a tran- 
scendent agency. 

The interpretation of the cause of the revelation varies with indi- 
viduals. If the cause is something present to the thought, then it is 
likely the work of the mystic activity. This is the interpretation 
sometimes given by one who has been overcome by the presence of 
the mystery without form and without feature. In another sense 
and one more frequent, it is the effect of the combined presence of all 
the manitou beings taken together. If the object of the revelation 
be present to the sense, then the interpretation is liable to confusion, 
For instance, if the revealing object be an owl, then the interpretation 
is likely to take one or the other of these two forms: either the owl 
is a vessel or conveyance of the property; or else the owl is the 
property itself. In the first case, the manitou manifests itself through 
the agency of an owl. The notion here of a difference between the 
object and what it contains differentiates the vessel from the pro- 
perty. In the other case, the property becomes so intimately asso- 
ciated with the object that the object and the property come to be one 
and the same. The confusion of the object and the property does 
away with the consciousness of any differentiation. The personifi- 
cation is easy and of unconscious mould. The notion that the object 
and the property are one and the same thing is the interpretation one 
more commonly meets with. The sense of incongruity or improba- 
bility does not enter to disturb the mind. 
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So universal and easy is this lack of mental discrimination that it 
is no trouble for an Algonkin to invest an object with the mystic sub- 
stance, and then call the object by the name of the substance. The 
process suggests a possible explanation of how an Algonkin comes to 
people his world with manitou forces different in kind and degree ; 
it explains in some measure the supernatural performances of mytho- 
logical beings, the beings that move in the form of men, beasts, birds, 
fishes, and other objects of nature. All these are a collection of 
agencies. Each possesses a virtue in common with all the rest, and 
in so far do they all have certain marks of agreement. Where one 
differs from another is in the nature of its function, and in the degree 
of the possession of the cosmic substance. But the investment of a 
common, mystic virtue gives them all acommon name, and that name 
is manitou. 

The emotional effect produced by the strange but sincere regard 
for the manitou explains much of the esoteric sentiment felt for a 
myth, a tradition, a form of ritual, or anything whatsoever connected 
with a ceremonial practice. An Aigonkin holds that the proper time 
to recite a myth is in winter, and that its recitation shall be attended 
with some kind of formality ; and that to tell a myth out of season 
and without formality is to take chances with something beyond 
human power. It requires but a gentle scare to set one who has 
committed the infraction into a. state of mental confusion. The sen- 
timent behind the myth rests on the native belief that the myth may 
be either the supernatural property or an agent of the property. 
Hence, to play lightly with it is like playing lightly with any other 
idealized object associated with the supernatural substance. The 
infraction creates a feeling of unrest, a disturbing sense of insecur- 
ity. 

In the same way one needs to seek for a psychological reason to 
explain why an Algonkin feels reluctant to speak about a sacred 
ceremony except in moments propitious and opportune. The cere- , 
monial lodge is a holy symbol ; it means a place where one can enter | 
into communication with higher powers, where with sacrifice and | 
offering, with music and dance one obtains audience and can ask for 
things beyond human control ; it means a place where one can for- 
get the material world and enjoy the experience of that magic 
spell which one feels is the sign that not only is one in the presence 
of the supernatural property, but in that of the beings who hold it in 
high degree. It is a function with a very definite purpose. It is to 
invoke the presence of an objective reality ; the objectified ideal may 
be animate or inanimate. And the effect is in the nature of a pleas- 
ing thrill, a sense of resignation, a consolation. This effect is the + 


proof of the presence of the manitou. 
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It has thus been observed that there is an unsystematic belief in 
a cosmic, mysterious property which is believed to be existing every- 
where in nature ; that the conception of the property can be thought 
of as impersonal, but that it becomes obscure and confused when the 
property becomes identified with objects in nature ; that it manifests 
itself in various forms ; and that its emotional effect awakens a sense 
of mystery ; that there is a lively appreciation of its miraculous effi- 
cacy ; and that its interpretation is not according to any regular rule, 
but is based on one’s feelings rather than on one’s knowledge. 

Such in very brief statement is the conception of the manitou of 
three Algonkin peoples, —the Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo. It seems 
probable that the same thing holds true of other Algonkins, like the 
Ojibwas, Ottawas, Menominees, and others of the central group. It 
would be interesting to know if the same conception in its general 
features extends to all the other members of the family. 

William Fones. 
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TRADITIONAL BALLADS IN NEW ENGLAND. II. 


IX. THE GYPSY LADDIE. 
A. 


Taken down by an operative in the Stillman Woollen Mills, Stillman, N. S., from the 
singing of an old man. Communicated by E. E. D., Cambridge, Mass. 


1 The Gypsy Daisy came riding o’er the plain, 
He sang so loud and clearly, 
He sang till he made the green woods ring, 
And charmed the heart of a Lady. 
REFRAIN, — Red Lady dingo, dingo day, 
Red Lady dingo, dingo Daisy ; 
Red Lady dingo, dingo day, 
She ’s away with the Gypsy Daisy. 


2 “Come saddle me my old brown hack, 
The gray one is not so speedy, 
I'll ride all day, and I'll ride all night, 
Till I overtake my Lady.” 


3 He rode till he came to the riverside, 
The waters flowed so freely, 
The tears down his cheeks did flow, 
And then he saw his Lady. 


4 “Could you forsake your house and home, 
Could you forsake your baby, 
Could you forsake your own wedded Lord, 
And go with the Gypsy Daisy?” 


5 “ Yes, I'll forsake my house and home, 
Yes, I'll forsake my baby, 
Ves I'll forsake my own wedded Lord, 
And go with the Gypsy Daisy. 


6 “Last night I lay on a bed of down, 
The Land Lord lay by me; 
To-night I'll lay on the damp cold ground, 
Along with the Gypsy Daisy.” 


B. 
Communicated to me March, 1904, by M. B., Fall River, Mass. 
t Last night I slept in a warm feather bed, 
And in my arms a baby ; 


To-night I ’Il lie on the cold, cold ground, 
In the arms of Gypsy Davy. 
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RerrRain, —Raddle daddle, dingo dingo day, 
Raddle daddle, dingo daisy, 
Raddle daddle, dingo dingo day, 
I’m gone with the Gypsy Davy. 


2 “Oh, how could you leave your house and land, 
Oh, how could you leave your baby, 
Oh, how could you leave your true wedded lord, 
To go with the Gypsy Davy?” 


3 “ What care I for your house and land, 
What care I for your baby, 
Or what care I for my true wedded lord, — 
I ‘m off with the Gypsy Davy! 


4 “I never loved you in all my life, 
I never loved your baby, 
I married you against my will, 
And I’m off with the Gypsy Davy!” 


Cc. 


Communicated to me September 16, 1904, by M. L. J., Lynn, Mass., as sung over fifty 
years ago in Swansea, Mass. 
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1 The Gypsy came riding o’er the field, 
The Gypsy he sang gaily, 
He sang till he made the merry woods ring, 
And he charmed the heart of the lady. 
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REFRAIN, —Ally ally ding, ally ding, ally da-day, 
Ally ally ding, ally da-day. 


2 So when the master he came home, 
Inquiring for his lady, 
The servants made him this reply, — 
“She ’s gone with the Gypsy Davy.” 


3 “ Now bring me here my good black horse, 
The brown one he is lazy, 
For I will neither eat nor drink (sleep) 
Till I overtake my lady.” 


D. 


Taken down June, 1904, by I. L. M., Vineland, N. J., from the recitation of a lady liv- 
ing in Nantucket, Mass. 
1 The Lord returned to his castle gate, 
Inquiring for his Ladye, 
The servant maid to him replyed, 

“She ’s gone with the Gypsy Davie.” 
REFRAIN, — Raddle daddle ding, daddle ding, daddle ding, 

Raddle daddle ding O Davie. 


2 “Go saddle my black, go saddle my brown, 
My brown it is most speedy ; 
I'll ride all night, and I ’ll ride all day, 
Till I overtake my ladye.” 


3 He rode all night, and he rode all day, 
And he overtook his ladye, 


Along with the Gypsy Davie. 
4 “Can you forsake your house and home, 
Can you forsake your baby, 


Can you forsake your own true love, 
To go with the Gypsy Davie?” 


5 “ Yes, I’ll forsake my house and home, 
Yes, I'll forsake my baby, 
Yes, I'll forsake my own true love, 
To go with the Gypsy Davie ! 


6 “Last night I slept on a warm feather bed, 
Along with my sleeping baby ; 
To-night I’ll sleep on the cold, cold ground, 
Along with the Gypsy Davy.” 
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E. 


Communicated to me April 7, 1904, by S. A. F., Providence, R. I. 
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1 The rich man came from o’er the sea, 
Inquiring for his Lady, 
The servant gave him this reply, — 
“ She ’s gone with the Gypsy Davie.” 


REFRAIN, — Rattle dattle ding, O rattle dattle day, 
Rattle dattle ding O daisy. 


F, 
Communicated March, 1904, by M. B., Fall River, Mass. 


1 The Gypsy came from o’er the hills, 
She sang so loud and boldly, 
She sang so loud it made the green woods ring, — 
They called her the Gypsy Daisy. 


REFRAIN, — Raddle raddle ring, O raddle raddle ray, 
Raddle raddle ring O rarey, 
Raddle raddle ringo, raddle raddle ray, 
She’s gone with the Gypsy Daisy. 


2 “Saddle up the dark bay horse, 
The white one’s not so speedy, 
I'll ride all night,.I ’ll ride all day, 
Till I overtake my Daisy!” 


3 “ Yes, I will leave my house and land, 
Yes, I will leave my baby, 

Yes, I wiil leave my true wedded lord, 

To follow the Gypsy Daisy.” 
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G. 
Contributed by E. E. D., Cambridge, Mass. 
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din - go day, She’s gone with the Gyp- sy Da - vy. 


X. LORD RANDALL. 
A. 


Contributed by M. L. S., Newport, R. I., August, 1903, as taken down from the recita- 
tion of a lady over eighty years of age, who learned it about 1875, from a nephew, since 
deceased. 





1 “Oh, where have ye been, Lord Lantoun, my son? 
Oh, where have ye been, my handsome young man?” 
“Out with the hounds, mother make the bed soon, 
I’m weary with hunting, and fain would lie doon,.” 


2 “Where gat ye your dinner, Lord Lantoun, my son? 
Where gat ye your dinner, my handsome young man?” 

“T dined with my leman, mother make the bed soon, 

I’m weary with hunting, and fain would lie doon.” 


3 ‘‘ What ate ye to dinner, Lord Lantoun, my son? 
What ate ye to dinner, my handsome young man ?” 
“ Eels, stewed in damsons, mother make the bed soon, 
I’m weary with hunting, and fain would lie doon.” 


4 “Oh, where are your hounds, Lord Lantoun, my son ? 
Oh, where are your hounds, my handsome young man?” 
“They swelled and they died, mother make the bed soon, 
I’m weary with hunting, and fain would lie doon.” . 


5 “I fear ye are poisoned, Lord Lantoun, my son! 
I fear ye are poisoned, my handsome young man 
“ Oh, yes, I am poisoned, mother make the bed soon, 
I’m weary with hunting, and fain would lie doon.” 
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B. 


Taken down by me September 21, 1903, from the singing of J. M. L., Hingham, Mass, 
a native of Springfield, Mass., where the ballad was sung eighty or more years ago. 
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For I’m pois -oned to the heart and I fain would lie down, 


1 “Oh, where have you been, Sweet William, my son? 
Oh, where have you been, my own dearest one?” 
“Oh, I’ve been a-hunting, mother make the bed soon, 
For I’m poisonéd to the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


2 “Oh, what have you been a-drinking, Sweet William, my son ? 
Oh, what have you been a-drinking, my own dearest one?” 
“Oh, ’t is ale I’ve been a-drinking, mother make the bed soon, 
For I’m poisoned to the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


3 “Oh, who gave it you, Sweet William, my son ? 
Oh, who gave it you, my own dearest one?” 
“ My Sweetheart, she gave it me, mother make the bed soon, 
For I’m poisoned to the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


4 “Oh, what will you give Father, Sweet William, my son ? 
Oh, what will you give Father, my own dearest one?” 
“ My horses and cattle, mother make the bed soon, 
For I’m poisoned to the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


5 “Oh, what will you give Mother, Sweet William, my son ? 
Oh, what will you give Mother, my own dearest one?” 
“‘ My love and my blessing, mother make the bed soon, 
For I’m poisoned to the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


6 “Oh, what will you give Brother, Sweet William, my son? 
Oh, what will you give Brother, my own dearest one?” 
“My sword and my pistol, mother make the bed soon, 
For I’m poisoned to the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 
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7 “Oh, what will you give Sister, Sweet William, my son? 
Oh, what will you give Sister, my own dearest one?” 
“My gold and my jewels, mother make the bed soon, 
For I’m poisoned to the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


8 “Oh, what will you give Sweetheart, Sweet William, my son? 
Oh, what will you give Sweetheart, my own dearest one?” 
“Give her Hell and damnation, mother make the bed soon, 

For I’m poisoned to the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


Cc. 


Communicated July 11, 1903, by A. M., with the following comment, “ As sung by my 
mother, who would be more than one hundred years old, if living. 
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1 “Oh, where have you been, Fair Elson, my son? 
Oh, where have you been, my own dearest one ?” 
““T have been out a-courting, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m poisoned to my heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


2 “Oh, what have you been eating, Fair Elson, my son? 
Oh, what have you been eating, my own dearest one?” 
“T’ve been eating eels, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m poisoned to my heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


3 ‘‘ What color were those eels, Fair Elson, my son? 
What color were those eels, my own dearest one?” 
“ They were black, white, and yellow, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m poisoned to my heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


4 “What you will to your father, Fair Elson, my son ? 
What you will to your father, my own dearest one ?” 
“A black suit of mourning, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m poisoned to my heart, and I fain would lie down.” 
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5 “ What you will to your brother, Fair Elson, my son? 
What you will to your brother, my own dearest one?” 
“ A black yoke of oxen, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m poisoned to my heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


D. 


Communicated December 3, 1904, by H. J. C., Concord, N. H., as sung half a century 
ago at neighborly gatherings in Hebron, Me. 
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1 “Oh, where d’ ye go courting, Sweet Nelson, my son? 
Oh, where d’ ye go courting, my sweet pretty one?” 
“T went to see Polly, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at my heart, and I long to lie down.” 


2 “What d’ ye have for your supper, Sweet Nelson, my son ? 
What d’ ye have for your supper, my sweet pretty one?” 
“ Speckled eels, fried in fat, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at my heart, and I long to lie down.” 


3 “ What d’ ye leave to your father, Sweet Nelson, my son? 

What d’ ye leave to your father, my sweet pretty one?” 

“My farm and farming tools, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at my heart, and I long to lie down.” 


4 “ What d’ ye leave to your sister, Sweet Nelson, my son? 
What d’ ye leave to your sister, my sweet pretty one?” 
“My purse and my jewels, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at my heart, and I long to lie down.” 


5 “What d’ ye leave to your Polly, Sweet Nelson, my son ? 
What d’ ye leave to your Polly, my sweet pretty one?” 
“ The rope and the gallows. Oh, make my bed soon! 
For I’m sick at my heart, and I long to lie down.” 
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6 “Oh, where shall I make it, Sweet Nelson, my son? 
Oh, where shall I make it, my sweet pretty one?” 
“ Yonder in the churchyard, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at my heart, and I long to lie down.” 


E. 
Contributed November 5, 1904, by M. L. J., Lynn, Mass. 
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sick in the heart, and I long to lie down. 


1 “Oh, where have you been to, Teronto, my son? 
Oh, where have you been to, my own darling one?” 
“I’ve been to see Mary, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick in the heart, and I long to lie down.” 


2 “What d’ she give you for supper, Teronto, my son? 
What d’ she give you for supper, my own darling one?” 
“ Eels, fried in batter, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick in the heart, and I long to lie down.” 


3 “ You ’re pizened, you ’re pizened, Teronto, my son! 
You ’re pizened, you ’re pizened, my own darling one 


4 “What ’ll you give to your Mary, Teronto, my son? 
What ’ll you give to your Mary, my own darling one?” 
“ A halter to hang her, mother make my bed soon, 
For I ’m sick in the heart, and I long to lie down.” 


F. 
Communicated July 11, 1903, by E. J. B., Winchester, Mass., and traced back for 
three generations in Fredericton, N. B. 
r “Where have you been, dear Willie, my son? 
Where have you been, my darling young one?” 
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“IT ’ve been to see my sweetheart, mother make my bed soon, 
As I’m sick to my heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


’ 
4 


2 “What did your sweetheart give you, dear Willie, my son? 
What did your sweetheart give you, my darling young one?” 
“ Three little silver fishes, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick to my heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


3 “ What will you leave your father, dear Willie, my son? 
What will you leave your father, my darling young one?” 
“ My coaches and horses, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at my heart and I fain would lie down.” 


4 “ What will you leave your mother, dear Willie, my son? 
What will you leave your mother, my darling young one?” 
“My best milch cows, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick to my heart, and I fain would lie down.” 





5 “What will you leave your sister, dear Willie, my son? 
What will you leave your sister, my darling young one?” 
“ Many rings and diamonds, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick to my heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


6 “ What will you leave your sweetheart, dear Willie, my son? 
What will you leave your sweetheart, my darling young one?” 
“ A rope for to hang her on yonder green tree, 
’T is more than she deserves, for she ’s poisoned me 


7? 


G. 
Recited to me December 22, 1904, by E. J. B., contributor of F. 


1 “Where was you last night, dear Willie, my son? 
Where was you last night, my fond-hearted one?” 
“T have been a-courting, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick to the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


2 “What did your sweetheart give you, dear Willie, my son? 
What did your sweetheart give you, my fond-hearted one?” 
“Three little silver fishes, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick to the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


H. 
Recited to me November, 1903, by J. M., Boston, Mass., who heard it over forty years | 
ago in Ireland. 


1 “ Where were you all day, my own pretty boy, 
Where were you all day, my comfort and joy?” 
“ Fishing and fowling, mother make the bed soon, 
For I’m sick to the heart, and I fain would lay down.” 
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“ What will you leave your father, my own pretty boy ? 
What will you leave your father, my comfort and joy?” 

“ My hounds and my horns, mother make the bed soon, 
For I’m sick to the heart, and I fain would lay down.” 


“ What will you leave your sister, my own pretty boy? 
What will you leave your sister, my comfort and joy?” 

“My gold and my silver, mother make the bed soon, 
For I’m sick to the heart, and I fain would lay down.” 


“ What will you leave your brother, my own pretty boy? 
What will you leave your brother, my comfort and joy?” 

“ My coach and six horses, mother make the bed soon, 
For I’m sick to the heart, and I fain would lay down.” 


“ What will you leave your true-love, my own pretty boy? 
What will you leave your true-love, my comfort and joy?” 

“Three ropes for to hang her, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


L 


Communicated to me September 16, 1904, by J. E. W., Boston, Mass., as recollected 
by G. B. : 
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sick at the heart, and would fain lay me down. 


“Oh, where have you been, Tyrante, my son? 


Oh, where have you been, my dear little one?” (poor ?) (sweet ?) 


“I have been to my grandmother’s, mother make my bed soon, 


For I’m sick at the heart, and would fain lay me doon.” 


“Oh, what gat you to eat, Tyrante, my son? 


Oh, what gat you to eat, my dear little one?” 


“ Striped eels, fried in batter, mother make my bed soon, 


For I’m sick at the heart, and would fain lay me doon.” 
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3 “Oh, where are your blood-hounds, Tyrante, my son? 
Oh, where are your blood-hounds, my dear little one ? ” 
“Oh, they swelled up and burst, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and would fain lay me doon.” 


4 “Oh, I fear you are poisoned, Tyrante, my son! 
Oh, I fear you are poisoned, my dear little one!” 
“ Oh, yes! I am poisoned, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and would fain lay me doon.” 


s- “Oh, where shall I make your bed, Tyrante, my son? 
Where shall I make your bed, my dear little one?” 
“Make my bed in the kirkyard, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and would fain lay me doon.” 


J. 
Recollected July 1903, by M. R. M., Newtonville, Mass., as heard sung more than sixty 


years ago. 
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I have been to see my gran- dame, moth -er make my bed 
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soon, For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain would lie down, 





1 “Oh, where have you been to-day, Terence, my son? 
Oh, where have you been to-day, my pretty little one?” 
“T have been to see my grandame, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


2 “Oh, what did she give you to eat, Terence, my son ? 
Oh, what did she give you to eat, my pretty little one?” 
“ Fresh-water potted eels, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


3 “Oh, what will you give your father, Terence, my son? 
Oh, what will you give your father, my pretty little one?” 
“One half of my fortune, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 
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4 “And what will you give your mother, Terence, my son? 
And what will you give your mother, my pretty little one?” 

“Ten thousand sweet kisses, mother make my bed soon, 

For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


5 “And what will you give your brother, Terence, my son? 
And what will you give your brother, my pretty little one?” 
“’*T other half of my fortune, mother make my bed soon, 
For I ’m sick at the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


6 “And what will you give your sister, Terence, my son? 
And what will you give your sister, my pretty little one?” 
“ A thousand kind wishes, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


7 “ And what will you give your grandame, Terence, my son? 
And what will you give your grandame, my pretty little one?” 
“A rope for to hang her, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


K. 


As sung for generations in the nursery in a family living in Pomfret, Conn., recorded 
by H. E. K., New York, N. Y. 
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where have you been, . my dear lit - tle one? 


1 “Oh, where have you been, Taranty, my son? 
Oh, where have you been, my dear little one?” 
“To see my grandmother, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and faint to lie down.” 


2 ‘What had you for supper, Taranty, my son? 
What had you for supper, my dear little one?” 
“ Eels, fried in batter, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and faint to lie down.” 


3 “ What was their color, Taranty, my son? 
What was their color, my dear little one?” 
“ Green striped with yellow, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and faint to lie down.” 
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4 “ What will you leave your mother, Taranty, my son? 
What will you leave your mother, my dear little one?” 
** A coach and six horses, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and faint to lie down.” : 


5 ‘‘ What will you leave your sister, Taranty, my son? 
What will you leave your sister, my dear little one?” 
“ A box of rich jewels, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and faint to lie down.” 


6 “What will you leave your brother, Taranty, my son? 
What will you leave your brother, my dear little one?” 
“ A suit of fine clothes, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and faint to lie down.” 


7 “What will you leave your grandmother, Taranty, my son? 
What will you leave your grandmother, my dear little one?” 
“ A rope for to hang her, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and faint to lie down.” 


8 “ Where shall I make it, Taranty, my son? 
Where shall I make it, my dear little one?” 
“Tn a corner of the churchyard, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m so sick at the heart, and faint to lie down.” 


L. 


Contributed May 6, 1904, by R. P. U., Cambridge, Mass., who traces it back for halfa 
century in Charlestown, N. H. 
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1 “What had you for supper, Orlando, my son ? 
What had you for supper, my sweet little one?” 
“ Striped eels, fried in batter, mother make my bed soon, 
For I am so weary, I fain would lie down.” 


2 “You ’re pizened, you ’re pizened, Orlando, my son! 
You ’re pizened, you ’re pizened, my sweet little one!” 
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M. 
Contributed by J. P. T., as recollected from childhood. 
“Oh, where have you been, Taranty, my son? 
Oh, where have you been, my dear little one?” 


“T’ve been to see granny, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and fain would lie down.” 


Lol 


2 “ What had you for supper, Taranty, my son? 
What had you for supper, my dear little one?” 
“ Fresh eels, fried in butter, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and fain would lie down.” 


3 “ What will you leave father, Taranty, my son? 
What will you leave father, my dear little one?” 
“A purse full of money, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and fain would lie down.” 


4 “ What will you leave mother, Taranty, my son? 
What will you leave mother, my dear little one?” 
“ A box of fine jewels, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and fain would lie down.” 


5 “ What will you leave sister, Taranty, my son? 
What will you leave sister, my dear little one?” 
“A coach and six horses, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and fain would lie down,” 


6 “ What will you leave granny, Taranty, my son ? 
What will you leave granny, my dear little one?” 
“ A rope for to hang her, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and fain would lie down.” 


N. 
Contributed January, 1904, by G. T. A., Boston, Mass., as sung many years ago by an 


Irish serving-man. 
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son? What d’ youhave for your break-fast, my dear lit -tle one? 


1 “Oh, what did you have for your breakfast, Tyranting, my son? 
Oh, what did you have for your breakfast, my dear little one?” 
“ Striped eels, fried in butter, will you make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at heart, and I want to lie down.” 
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2 “Oh, what did you leave to your mother, Tyranting, my son ? 
Oh, what did you leave to your mother, my dear little one ?” 
“ A bag full of money, will you make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at heart, and I want to lie down.” 


3 “Oh, what did you leave to your father, Tyranting, my son? 
Oh, what did you leave to your father, my dear little one?” 
“ The cottage he lives in, will you make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at heart, and I want to lie down.” 


O. 


Communicated July 11, 1903, by L. W. H., Cambridge, Mass., in whose family it has 
been traditional for three generations. 
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mn, For I’msick at the heart,and I fain would lie down. 


1 “Oh, where have you been, Tyranty, my son? 
Oh, where have you been, my sweet little one ?” 
“Oh, I’ve been to my grandmother’s, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


2 “Oh, what did you have for breakfast (supper), Tyranty, my son? 
Oh, what did you have for breakfast (supper), my sweet little one?” 
“Striped eels, fried in batter, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


3 “Oh, what will you leave your father, Tyranty, my son? 
Oh, what will you leave your father, my sweet little one?” 
“* My houses and lands, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


4 “Oh, what will you leave your mother, Tyranty, my son? 
Oh, what will you leave your mother, my sweet little one?” 
“* A purse of red gold, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 
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5 “Oh, what will you leave your grandmother, Tyranty, my son? 
Oh, what will you leave your grandmother, my sweet little one? ” 
“ A halter to hang her, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


P. 
Contributed to me by E. W., Boston, Mass., as a “ haunting memory of childhood.” 
1 “Oh, where have you been, Tyranty, my son? 
Oh, where have you been, my sweet little one ?” 
“I ’ve been to grandmother’s, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I want to lie doon.” 


2 ‘Oh, what did she give you, Tyranty, my son? 
Oh, what did she give you, my sweet little one?” 
“ Striped eels, fried in butter, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I want to lie doon.” 


3 “Oh, what ’ll you give to your granny, Tyranty, my son? 
Oh, what ’ll you give to your granny, my sweet little one? ” 
“ A halter to hang her, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I want to lie doon.” 


Q. 
Taken down by me October 11, 1904, from the recitation of J. G. M., Newbury, Vermont. 
1 “Oh, where have you been, Fileander, my son? 
Oh, where have you been, my sweet pretty one?” 
“I’ve been to see grandmother, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at my heart, and I want to lie down.” 


2 “And what did you have for supper, Fileander, my son? 
And what did you have for supper, my sweet pretty one?” 
“ Eels, fried in fresh butter, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at my heart, and I want to lie down.” 


3 “Oh, what did you will your grandmother, Fileander, my son? 
Oh, what did you will your grandmother, my sweet pretty one?” 
“ Hell-fire and damnation, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at my heart, and I want to lie down.” 


XI. THE DEMON LOVER. 


A. 


“The House-Carpenter,” Broadside, printed about 1860, by H. DeMarsan, 60 Chat- 
ham Street, New York, N. Y. Transcribed by me, May 21, 1904, from a copy in the col- 
lection of the American Antiquarian Society at Worcester, Mass. 

1 “ Well met, well met, my own true love, 
Well met, well met!” cried he, 
“ For I’ve just returned from the Salt Sea, 
And all for the love of thee!” 
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“T might have married the King’s daughter, dear,— 
“You might have married her,—” cried she, 
“For I am married to a House-Carpenter, 
And a fine young man is he!” 


“ If you will forsake your House-Carpenter, 
And go along with me, 
I will take you to where the grass grows high, 
On the banks of old Tennessee!” 


“Tf I forsake my House-Carpenter, 
And go along with thee, 
What have you got to keep me upon, 
And keep me from misery?” 


Says he, “I’ve got six ships at sea, 
All sailing to dry land, 

One hundred and ten of your own countrymen, 
Love, they shall be at your command !”’ 


She took her babe upon her knee 
And kissed it one, two and three, 

Saying, — “ Stay at home, my darling sweet babe, 
And keep your father’s company! ” 


They had not sailed four weeks or more, 
Four weeks, or scarcely three, 

When she thought of her darling sweet babe at home, 
And she wept most bitterly. 


Says he, — “ Are you weeping for gold, my love, 
Or are you weeping for fear, 

Or are you weeping for your sense Carpenter, 
That you left and followed me?” 


“T am not weeping for gold,” she replied, 
“Nor am I weeping for fear, 
But I am weeping alone for my sweet little babe, 
That I left with my House-Carpenter.” 


“Oh, dry up your tears, my own true love, 
And cease your weeping,” — cried he, 

“ For soon you ‘ll see your own happy home, 
On the banks of old Tennessee!” 


They had not sailed five weeks or more, 
Five weeks, or scarcely four, 

When the ship struck a rock and sprang aleak, 
And they never were seen any more. 
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12 A curse be on the sea-faring men, 
Oh, cursed be their lives, 
For while they are robbing the House-Carpenter, 
And coaxing away their wives. 


XII. YOUNG BEICHAN. 
A. 


“Lord Bakeman, who was taken by the Turks and put in prison, and afterwards released 
by the jailor’s daughter, whom he married.” Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, jun., Milk- 
Street, corner Theatre Alley, Boston. 


Transcribed by me, October 15, 1904, from a copy in the Isaiah Thomas collection of the 
American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 


1 In India lived a noble Lord, 
His riches were beyond compare, 
He was the darling of his parents, 
And of their estate an only heir. 


2 He had gold and he had silver, 
And he had houses of a high degree, 
But still he never could be contented, 
Until a voyage he had been to sea. 


3 He sailed east and he sailed west, 
Until he came to the Turkish shore, 
Where he was taken and put in prison, 
Where he could neither see nor hear. 


4 For seven long months he lay lamenting, 
He laid lamenting in iron bands, 
There happened to be a brisk young lady, 
Which set him free from his iron chains. 


5 The jailor had one only daughter, 
A brisk young lady gay was she, — 
As she was walking across the floor, 
She chanced Lord Bakeman for to see. 


6 She stole the keys of her father’s prison, 
And said Lord Bakeman she would set free. 
She went unto the prison door, 
And opened it without delay. 


7 “Have you got gold, or have you got silver, 
Or have you got houses of a high degree, 
What will you give to the lady fair, 
If she from bondage will set you free?” 
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8 “Yes, I’ve got gold, and I ’ve got silver, 
And I’ve got houses of a high degree, 
I'll give them all to the lady fair, 
If she from bondage will set me free.” 


g “It’s not your silver, no nor gold, 
Nor yet your houses with a high degree, 
’T is all I want is to make me happy, 
And all I crave is your fair body!” 


10 “Let us make a bargain, and make it strong, 
For seven long years it shall stand, 
You shall not wed with no other woman, 
And I’ll not wed with no other man!” 


11 When seven long years were gone and past, 
And seven long years were at an end, 
She packed up all her richest clothing, 
Saying, “ Now I’ll go and seek my friend.” 


12 She sailed east, and she sailed west, 
Until she came to the India shore, 
And there she never could be contented, 
Till for her true love she did inquire. 


13. She inquired for Lord Bakeman’s palace, 
At every corner of the street, 
She inquired after Lord Bakeman’s palace, 
Of every person she chanced to meet. 


14 And when she came to Lord Bakeman’s palace, 
She knocked so loud upon the ring, 
There ’s none so ready as the brisk young porter, 
To arise and let this fair lady in. 


15 She asked “if this was Lord Bakeman’s palace, 
Or is the Lord himself within ?” 
“Yes, yes,” reply’d the brisk young porter, 
“ He and his bride have just entered in.” 


16 She wept, she wept and wrung her hands, 
Crying “ Alas! I am undone! 
I wish I was in my native country, 
Across the sea, there to remain.” 


17 “Ask him to send me one ounce of bread, 
And a bottle of his wine so strong, 
And ask him if he’s forgot the lady, 
That let him free from his iron chains.” 
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The porter went in unto his master, 
And bowed low upon his knee, — 

“ Arise, arise, my brisk young porter, 
And tell me what the matter is?” 


“There is a lady stands at your gate, 
And she doth weep most bitterly, 

I think she is as fine a creature, 
That ever I wish my eyes did see. 


“ She ’s got more rings on her forefingers, 
And round her waist has diamond strings, 

She ’s got more gold about her clothing, 

Than your new bride and all her kin. 


“She wants you to send her one ounce of bread, 
And a bottle of your wine so strong, 
And asks if you have forgot the lady, 
That set you free from your iron chains.” 


He stamped his foot upon the floor, 
He broke the table in pieces three, 
“ Here ’s adieu to you, my wedded bride, 
For this fair Lady I will go see!” 


Then up bespoke the new bride’s mother, 
And she was a lady of a high degree, 
“*T is you have made a bride of my daughter, —” 
“Well, she is none the worse for me, 


“ But since my fair one has arrived, 
A second wedding there shall be, 
Your daughter came on a horse and saddle, 
She may go home in her coach and three.” 


He took this fair lady by the hand, 
And led her over the marble stones, 

He changed her name from Susannah fair, 
And now is the wife of Lord Bakeman. 


He took her by her lily-white hand, 
And led her through from room to room, 

He has changed her name from Susannah fair, 
And is called the wife of Lord Bakeman. 
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XIII. THE ELFIN KNIGHT. 
A. 


“Blow ye winds, blow.” No. 3, in “ Family Songs,” compiled by Rosa S. Allen, in 
whose family it has been traditional for many generations. 
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1 You must make me a fine Holland shirt: 
Blow, blow, blow, ye winds biow. 
And not have in it a stitch of needle-work : 
Blow, ye winds that arise, blow, blow. 


2 You must wash it in yonder spring, 
Where there ’s never a drop of water in. 


3 You must dry it on yonder thorn, 
Where the sun never yet shone on. 


4 My father’s got an acre of land, 
You must dig it with a goose quill. 


5 You must sow it with one seed, 
You must reap it with your thumb nail. 


6 You must thrash it on yonder sea, 
And not get it wet, or let a kernel be. 


7 You must grind it on yonder hill, 
Where there yet has ne’er stood a mill. 


8 When you ’ve done, and finished your work, 
Bring it unto me, and you shal! have your shirt. 
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B. 


Recorded about 1875, by S. A. F., Providence, R. I., from the singing of an aged man, 
born in the year 1800. 
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then you shall be a true lov - er of mine. 


1 I want you to make me a cambric shirt, 
Parsley and sage, rosemary and thyme, 
Without any needle or any fine work, 
And then you shall be a true lover of mine. 


2 Go wash it out in yonder well, 
Where there ’s never no water nor drop of rain fell. 


3 Go hang it out on yonder thorn, 
Where there ’s never no blossom, since Adam was born. 


4 Now, since you have asked me questions three, 
I pray you would grant me the same liberty. 


5 I want you to buy me an acre of land, 
Between the salt water and the sea sand. 


6 Go plough it all up with one cuckold’s horn, 
Go sow it all down with one peppercorn. 


7 Go reap it all up with a sickle of leather, 
And bind it all up with one cock’s feather. 


C.. 
Contributed March, 1904, by I. L. M., Vineland, N. J., formerly of Lynn, Mass. 


1 You go and make me a cambric shirt, 
Let every rose grow merry in time, 
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Without any seam or needlework, 
Then you shall be a true lover of mine. 





2 Go wash it out on yonder hill, 
Where rain never was, and dew never fell. 


3 Go hang it out on yonder thorn, 
,| That never was budded since Adam was born. 


. | 4 And now you have asked me questions three, 
I hope you ’ll answer as many for me. 


5 You go and buy me an acre of land, 
Between the salt water and the sea sand. 


6 Go plough it all o’er with an old ram’s horn, 
Go sow it all o’er with one peppercorn. 


7 Go reap it all down with a peacock’s feather, 
Go thrash it all out with the sting of an adder. 


8 And when you have done, and finished your work, 
Come unto me, and I will give you the shirt. 


D. 


“ Love’s Impossibility.” From “ Songs for the Million,” printed in this country about 
1844. Contributed by J. E. W., Boston, Mass. 
1 Canst thou make me a cambric shirt, — 
Savory, sage, rosemary, and thyme, 
Without e’er a needle, or one stitch of work, 
And I will be a true lovier of thine, 
And I will be a true lovier of thine. 








| 2 Canst thou wash it at yonder well, 
Whose water ne’er sprung, nor rain ever fell ? 


3 Canst thou dry it at yonder thorn, 
Where blossoms ne’er blew, since Adam was born? 


4 Canst thou buy me an acre of land, 
Betwixt the salt water and the sea sand? 


5 Canst thou plough it with a cow’s horn, 
And sow it all over with one peppercorn? 


6 Canst thou reap it with straps of leather, 


And tie it all up in a peacock’s feather ? 
Phillips Barry. 


Boston, MAss. 
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ALEUTIAN STORIES. 


I, THE SAD WOMAN. 


Botu the natives of Atka and Attu tell the following story, which 
was related to me by Mrs. C. A. Anderson, a native of Attu. 

Many, many years ago the people of Atka and Attu were continually 
at war with each other, frequently surprising each other with fatal re- 
sults. At this particular time, the Atka warriors gathered a large fleet 
of bidarkas, and one dark night fell onthe Attu inhabitants, of whom 
but three escaped, two boys anda woman. The boys were soon dis- 
covered in the cave where they were hid and killed, but the woman 
was not found. After the victors had departed, the woman came 
out, and was painfully surprised to know that she was the only human 
being on the island. For seven years she lived in this solitary state, 
and during all this time neither smiled nor laughed. She lived mostly 
on sea-lions and sea-otters, which she killed with clubs while they were 
on the rocks. In the eighth year her sadness came to an end in the 
following manner. She had as companions a young duck and sea- 
gull whom she had befriended ; one day, as she was fishing along 
the beach, these two birds began to fight, which so amused her that 
she laughed out. Not long after, some suitable driftwood came 
ashore, and she set about building a new home. While busily en- 
gaged with her stone hatchet in trimming a log, she thought she 
heard a noise behind her, and on looking around sawa man. This 
so frightened her that she cut off one of her fingers. A little later 
some more Atka people came over and settled in Attu, and they are 
the ancestors of the present inhabitants of that island. 

Another ending of this same story is that this man and woman 
married, and that from them all the people of Attu are descended. 


II. THE WOMAN WHO WAS FOND OF INTESTINES. 


Once there lived an Aleut with his wife and little boy. The wife 
was very fond of intestines, and early each morning the husband 
would go out in his bidarka hunting, and return in the evening with 
a boat full of intestines which he gave to his wife, telling her to keep 
what she wanted for herself, and distribute the rest among her neigh- 
bors. 

The wife was somewhat puzzled by the husband’s actions; she 
could not understand why he went so early in the morning, where he 
got so many intestines, or his reasons for wishing to have them dis- 
tributed among the villagers. She, of course, did not know that her 
husband had a mistress in the village whom he went to see while his 
wife was asleep, and that he desired the intestines distributed in 
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order that his wife’s rival might haveashare. All of a sudden, with. 
out explanations, the man ceased going out early, and when he did 
go, he came back but lightly loaded. This did not in the least clear 
up the mystery to the wife. But one day, when he had gone some. 
what later than usually, his mistress called on his wife, whom she 
found busy sewing a kamalayka out of the intestines her husband 
brought. The two got into a conversation, and, among other ques- 
tions, the mistress asked :— 

“ Does your husband love you?” 

“Yes.” 

* Do you love him?” 

“Yea” 

“Do you know where he gets all the intestines ?” 

“No.” 

“Can you guess why he has them distributed over the village?” 

“No.” 

“T will tell you,” said the mistress, “ but you must not tell him I 
told you. Every day your husband goes to the village where your 
parents and relatives live and where you lived before your marriage, 
and kills the people there and brings their intestines to you. Yes- 
terday there were but five people remaining in the village: your 
mother, your two sisters, and two brothers. He killed your mother 
and sisters yesterday, and to-day he went to bring the intestines of 
your brothers. He is in love with another woman of this village, 
whom he visits nightly when you have fallen asleep.” 

With this parting shot she left the house, leaving the poor wife 
weeping so bitterly that the kamalayka was hot from her tears. For 
the rest of the day she did not stir from the house, but sat lamenting 
and sewing. Towards evening her little boy rushed in announcing 
the approach of his father, which she generally anticipated with plea- 
sure, and always went down to the beach to meet him ; but this time 
she neither answered nor made the least motion. A few minutes 
later the little son came again saying, “Father is here,” but all the 
reply he got was a new outburst of weeping. 

Missing the usual meeting and greeting of his wife, the father 
asked the little boy where his mother was, and when told of the state 
she was in, he hastened to the house, where he found her on the floor 
shedding bitter tears and sewing the kamalayka. 

“ Why do you weep? has some one offended you?” 

“No one has offended me.” 

“ Why then this lamentation?” 

“TI was thinking of my mother, sisters, and brothers, and my other 
relatives in my native village, and I wondered how they were getting 
along, and this made me weep.” 
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He did not attempt to cheer her, but after a pause he said, “I did 
not kill many animals to-day —two only.” This enraged her so that 
she jumped up from the floor, picked up the little boy, who was near 
her, and threw him at him, saying, “ If my two brothers do not satisfy 
you, take him also.” The boy’s forehead came in contact with the 
edge of a sharp knife on the father’s breast, making quite a gash 
from which the blood flowed freely. This the mother noticed before 
escaping out of the house. 

Putting aside the boy, the man made a dash for the woman, but 
she got out of his reach, and being the better runner of the two he 
did not succeed in laying hands on her. She would let him come up 
quite close to her, and then dash away again until he saw the hope- 
lessness of the chase and gave it up. 

In a short time the boy’s wound healed, but it left a very notice- 
able scar. Now that his mother was gone, his father placed him in 
the care of his sister, with instructions that he should under no cir- 
cumstances be allowed to go very far from home. In this manner 
he passed a few years longer, until he became the proud possessor of 
a bow and arrows, with which he often amused himself. One day, 
while indulging in his favorite sport, he began to wonder why his 
father and aunt forbade his going far from the house; and the more 
he thought about it the more anxious did he become to go, until he 
finally concluded “to go just a little distance beyond that hill to see 
what is there.” On the way he noticed a hillock just ahead of him, 
at which he discharged his arrow, then ran and got it, aimed at 
another and another, and became so absorbed in this amusement 
that he did not observe how far from home it was taking him. One 
hillock somewhat different from the others especially attracted his 
attention as offering a good mark. He took aim and sent his arrow 
flying right into the centre of it; but what was his surprise on 
approaching the supposed hillock to discover that it was a barrabara, 
and that the arrow had gone inside through the hole in the top. When 
he peeped in, he was frightened at the sight of a very wild-looking 
woman who stared at him, and he began tocry. “ Why do you cry?” 
the woman asked. “I want my arrow.” ‘Come in and get it,” the 
woman invited. But he was too scared to do that; he however got 
up courage enough to stick his foot in, hoping to draw it out that 
way, and he had nearly succeeded when he heard the woman move. 
At this he ran away in tears. The woman called him back, saying : 
“Do not be afraid of me. I am your mother. It is I who threw 
you at your father, making the scar on your forehead. Come in, I 
will not harm you.” When he saw that it was really his mother, he 
went to her and remained with her two days. During that time 
she told him his father’s wicked deeds, how he mistreated and neg- 
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lected her for another, and finally wrought on him so that he swore 
he would revenge her wrongs. She bade him go home, but attempt 
nothing for the present, and make no mention of what he had seen 
and heard. 

During the boy’s absence the father was away hunting, but the 
aunt was quite worked up over the long absence, and ran about the 
fields looking for him. When he returned she asked him all sorts of 
questions as to his whereabouts, but all the satisfaction she got from 
him was that he had lost his way and could not get back. She 
offered him food, which he refused to touch, and finally refused to 
answer her when spoken to. Toward evening of the same day his 
father returned, and, when told that the boy would neither eat nor 
drink, asked what was the matter with him; but for an answer 
the boy turned his back on him and went to sleep. The father then 
inquired of the aunt whether anything unusual had occurred and 
whether the boy had been far from home, and to all this she replied 
that all during his (father’s) absence the boy’s life had gone on as 
ordinarily, and that he was not out of sight of the house the whole 
time. 

As the boy grew older he avoided his father more and more, and 
when he reached early manhood the father lost control over him and 
actually feared him. One day, while the older man was away hunt- 
ing, the young man took his bow and arrows, some food and water, 
and set out to see his mother. Before going, he told his aunt that 
he intended going quite a distance from home, and not to be, there- 
fore, uneasy over his long absence. He went to the place where he 
had last seen his mother, and, as she was not there, he wandered on 
until on the following day he came in sight of some barrabaras and 
two men. They answered him when he spoke to them, but when he 
wished to enter into one of the barrabaras they barred his way. 
While they were thus disputing, his mother appeared on the scene 
and motioned to the men to let him pass. When he came inside he 
was greatly surprised at the quantity of furs that was lying about in 
great disorder, and at the abundance of meats and other eatables that 
he found there. He was certain he had never seen anything like 
it before. After eating, his mother told him to spend the night 
there, and in the morning take as many of the best furs as he could 
carry and go back to the village of his father, in order to tempt 
him and his relatives to come hunting in this neighborhood, which 
would offer an opportunity to repay him for what he had done. The 
boy did as he was told, took with him a heavy load of precious furs, 
and started back. 

In his absence, the mother and the people with whom she was 
living made elaborate and crafty preparations for the reception of the 
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expected guests. In the large barrabara, where the feasts and dances 
were always held and where visitors were generally received, quanti- 
ties of oil were sprinkled about and covered up with grass. Along 
the walls seal-bladders full of oil were concealed, and screened with 
straw mats. And in this place the visitors were to be received. 

The young man’s father was home on his return, and received the 
present of furs which his son made him with much pleasure, for the 
boy seemed so kindly disposed that the father hoped that his natural 
affection for his parent had returned. He inquired the whereabouts 
of the hunting grounds where the son had secured these skins, and 
the latter told him that it was not very far, and that it was very rich, 
and that he planned to go back the next day to the same place, and 
if he and his men cared to accompany him, he would be glad to show 
them the way. His offer was accepted, and the following morning 
a large party left the village for the hunting ground. 

Some of the people of the mother’s village had been on the look- 
out, and when they saw the large party approaching, they changed 
themselves into wild beasts, — bears, wolves, foxes, etc. The hunters 
marked them and shot at them, but it had no other result than to 
drive the beasts nearer and nearer to the village. These tactics the 
men-beasts repeated until the hunters were decoyed into the village. 
Seeing so many barrabaras, the men asked the boy who the people 
were that lived in them. “They are friendly people,” he replied, 
“with whom I spent the night the last time I was in this neighbor- 
hood. To-morrow morning we will go to the other side of the vil- 
lage, where there is a great deal of game.” The people of the village 
greeted them very cordially, and assigned a place for the night to 
each one of them; the father and son were given the barrabara 
where the latter had been entertained on his previous visit. A\l- 
though the mother was in the same room with them they were not 
aware of it, for she had concealed herself. Everywhere about them 
were scattered the richest furs, and the food before them was the 
choicest and best, and so much of it that it rather made the older 
man uneasy, for, though an old hunter, he had never seen anything 
like it before. In the evening all the people of the village, includ- 
ing the guests, went to the large dance-hall, where the formal recep- 
tion was held and the guests entertained as was customary. One 
by one they descended through the hole in the roof, the only en- 
trance there was. The interior was lighted up by two rows of stone 
lamps filled with oil, and grass wicks. On one side of the room sat 
the local men, while the visitors faced them from the other; the 
centre was occupied by the women, and on the two sides sat seven 
or eight men with drums in their hands, on which they played and 
accompanied their singing. They would take turns; first the local 
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men would sing their local songs, and then the visitors sang theirs, 
To this music the women danced with men whom they invited from 
either side. 

Everything moved along smoothly and joyfully until the father 
recognized his wife among the women. She was dancing and mov. 
ing towards him. At this sight he turned pale and looked for a way 
to get out, but the ladder had been removed. The woman moved up 
to him, grasped his hand, and dragged him to dance; but he resisted, 
The boy, who sat near, urged him and pushed him on, but all in vain, 
Then the woman began to sing him a song in which she went over 
all his misdeeds, his unfaithfulness, his cruelties, his falsehoods, as 
well as many of his other shortcomings, and concluded with these 
words, “‘ You and your men shall never leave this place alive.” When 
she had said this, all the local people, including the mother and son, 
were turned into birds or flying insects and flew out through the hole 
in the roof. The visitors, unable to follow them, remained behind. 
On the outside grass and wood were ignited and thrown in, which 
set on fire the grass and oil inside. Then the smoke hole was stopped 
up; and in this way all those who were inside were smothered to 
death. A few days later the son went to his father’s village, de- 
stroying it as completely as his father had destroyed his mother’s, 
He spared, however, his aunt, whom he brought back with him. 


IV. THE MAN AND WOMAN WHO BECAME SEA-OTTERS. 


This is also an Attu story told to me by Mrs. Anderson. With 
some few changes it is told everywhere among the Aleuts, and runs 
as follows : — 

Once upon a time there lived in a certain village a married couple; 
and one day the husband told the wife, “ We are going to makea 
feast, and we are going to invite your brother-in-law. Go and gather 
some herbs and roots, and then go to the beach and bring some 
moss from the rocks.”” He himself went to get some seals or ducks. 
On his return he busied himself preparing the dishes. This done, he 
sharpened his knives, and commanded his wife to call the expected 
guest. She knew that her husband was jealous of her brother-in-law 
and planned to kill him, but was forbidden by her husband to say 
anything to him about it. She went and called him; and as they 
were coming toward the house she, walking behind, thought con- 
tinually of the fate that was awaiting him, yet fear of her husband 
prevented her from saying anything. 

When they came into the house she looked at the two men and 
saw how much the handsomer of the two the brother-in-law was. 
The husband turned to the invited guest, and said: “I prepared a 
feast for you; I have planned it for many years. Come and eat with 
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me.” They sat down on the floor, having the food before them in 
a hollowed rock. In the mean time the woman was outside, weeping 
because the man she loved more than her husband was about to be 
killed. The meal started off pleasantly, but the husband was watch- 
ing his chance, and once when the brother-in-law had an unusually 
full mouth and could not defend himself he jumped on him, seized 
him by the throat, cut his head off, and said: “Now you have your 
feast.” 

This done he left the house and sat down among the rocks, wait- 
ing to see what his wife would do. She went in and picked up the 
head, washed it, put it into an intestine bag finely trimmed with sea- 
otter fur, and, after observing the whereabouts of her husband, started 
off with it towards the cliff near the house. She went quite a dis- 
tance before her husband noticed her and started in pursuit, calling 
to her, “‘ Where are you going?” She answered: “You will see 
which way I am going; you killed him and you will never see me 
again.” As he increased his speed she began to run until she 
reached the top of the cliff, from which she threw herself into the 
water below. The husband arrived just in time to see her disappear. 
He stood there watching the spot, believing her drowned ; but to his 
great surprise there emerged two sea-otters, and one went west while 
the other went east. He went back to the house, where he took his 
hunting gear and his bidarka and said, “I will end their lives and 
mine too.” Saying this he launched his skin boat, got into it, and 
paddled away from the shore, while singing to himself :— 

“T will end their life, 
And I will end mine. 
I hear the birds singing 
That sing in the spring-time, 
So I am going,” etc. 


And he upset his bidarka and drowned himeelf. 


Vv. A SEA-OTTER STORY. 


This story differs but little from the one before it, and was told 
me by an old Aleut of Belkofsky (Alaska Peninsula). I give all the 
versions I have of this same story in order to show how it differs from 
village to village. 

In a certain place there lived a man with his wife and nephew. 
One day the man went away, and on his return learned that the two 
had dishonored him during his absence. When he went away a 
second time the woman said to the boy, “I will die when you die.” 
On his return the man noticed a number of sticks (used as tools) and 
asked his wife, “ Who made these for you?” “Your nephew,” she 
replied, “made them.” Observing some wooden clamps, he inquired 
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once more, “ Who made these for you?” Again she answered, “ Your 
nephew made them.” Then the man began to prepare some roots 
for eating, and when he had finished he called to his wife and nephew 
to eat. The boy tried to eat the food, of which he was generally 
fond, but somehow he could not swallow it. This was so funny that 
it made the man and woman laugh. The man then upbraided the 
boy and his wife with their criminal conduct, and ended by cutting 
the boy’s head off and giving it to the woman. She turned to it and 
said, “‘ I promised that I would die with you and I will.” Putting on 
her parka, she took the head and started for the bluff close to the 
sea. The husband, seeing the way she was going, started in pursuit, 
but she was already on the summit before he could come up to her, 
She waited until he was quite close and then turned to the head and 
repeated, “I said I would die with you and I will.” This said, she 
threw herself off the bluff and disappeared in the water. The man 
stood there watching, and very soon he saw emerging two sea-otters 
who went out to sea. 


VI. THE BROTHER AND SISTER WHO BECAME HAIR-SEALS. 


This story was told me by the chief of Unga Island. 

In a certain family there were twelve brothers and one sister. She 
lived in a hut away from the rest of the family. There were no 
other men living in the neighborhood, and so she was somewhat 
surprised when some man came to see her at night. She did not 
know who it was, but suspected that it was one of her brothers, and 
in order to find out which one of them it was, she prepared some red 
paint, and when the man was about to leave she dipped her hands 
into the paint and put them on his shoulders. The next day, as all 
her brothers were outside playing, she went among them and de- 
tected marks of paint on the shoulders of the oldest. Going back 
to her barrabara, she sharpened her knife and placed it alongside of 
her. That night, as usual, the man came and slept with her, but as 
he started to leave she threw her knife at him and cut the sinews of 
one of his legs. The following morning she went about her work as 
customary, when some one came to announce that her oldest brother 
was sick, the sinews of one of his legs being cut. 

She went to him, got him out of bed, and set off with him. Their 
mother, learning the state of affairs, said, “ We reared them that 
they might be a help to us and work for us; but now they have 
gone and ruined themselves.””’ The two went a long distance until 
they arrived at the bluff, over which they threw themselves, and a 
short time after they appeared as hair-seals. 

EF. A. Golder. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
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CAINGANG DELUGE LEGEND.! 


In times past there was a great flood which submerged all the land 
inhabited by our ancestors. Only the top of Mt. Crinjijinbé emerged 
from the waters. The Caingangs, Cayurucrés and Camés swam 
towards the mountain carrying in their mouths burning wood. The 
Cayurucrés and the Camés became tired and were drowned, — their 
souls went to live in the centre of the mountain. The Caingangs 
and a few Curutons (Arés) reached with difficulty the top of Crinji- 
jinbé, where they remained, some on the ground, and others (by rea- 
son of lack of space) clinging to the branches of trees. There they 
passed several days without food, for the waters did not subside. 

They expected, indeed, to die, when they heard the song of the 
saracira birds, who came carrying earth in baskets and threw it into 
the waters, which slowly subsided. They cried out tothe saraciras to 
make haste, and the birds did so, repeating their song and asking the 
geese to help them. Ina short time they reached the top with the 
earth, so that the Caingangs who were on the ground could get away. 
Those, however, who clung to the branches of the trees were trans- 
formed into macaques and the Curutons into dugios. The saraciras 
did their work on the side where the sun rises, and thus our waters 
all run to the west and flow into the great Paranda. 

When the waters dried up, the Caingangs established themselves 
gone to dwell in the centre of the mountain, began to open roads in 
the interior. After much labor they succeeded in getting out by two 
paths. In the Cayurucré opening broke forth a beautiful valley, very 
level and without stones, wherefore to this day they have kept their 
small feet. It was different with the Camés, whose path opened 
through stony ground, bruising their feet and causing them to swell in 
walking, — hence, to this day, they have kept their feet large. In 
the path which they opened there was no water, and, being thirsty, 
they had to beg it from the Cayurucrés, who allowed them to drink 
what they needed. When they got out from the mountain, they or- 
dered the Curutons to bring the baskets and gourds which they had 
left below, but the latter, through laziness, remained there and never 
joined the Caingangs again, for which reason, we, when we meet 
them, lay hold of them as our escaped slaves. 

The night after leaving the mountain they kindled fire, and with 
ashes and coals made tigers (ming), and said to them: “ Go, eat people 


1 This legend was told by the chief Arakxd. For the English version the 
Editor is responsible. The Portuguese original will be found in Rev. do Mus. 
Paul., 1902. 
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and hunt.” And the tigers went about roaring. As they had no 
more coal to paint with, they could only make with ashes the tapirs 
(oyoro), to which they said: “Go, eat and hunt.” But these had not 
come out with perfect ears, and, for that reason, did not hear the 
order, and asked again what they were to do. The Cayurucré, busy 
making other animals, said to them in an ill mood: “Go, eat leaves 
and twigs of trees.” This time they heard, and that is the reason 
why tapirs eat only leaves, twigs of trees, and fruits. The Cayurucré 
was making another animal. The teeth, tongue, and some nails were 
lacking, when it began to grow daylight. Since nothing in the way 
of making could be done in the daytime, he put into the animal’s 
mouth, in haste, a fine rod, and said: “Since you have no teeth, live 
by eating ants.” That is why the samandua, or ant-eater (ti), is an 
unfinished and imperfect animal. The next night they continued 
and made many animals, among them the bees. At the time these 
animals were made, the Cayurucré made also others to combat them, 
e. g. the “ American lion,” venomous snakes, wasps, etc. 

After these labors, they set out to join the Caingangs, but found 
that the tigers were bad and ate many people. In passing a deep 
river, they made a bridge of a tree trunk, and, when all had crossed, 
the Cayurucré said to one of the Camés that, when the tigers were 
on the bridge, he was to push it off so that they would fall into the 
water and be killed. The Camé did so, but of the tigers some fell 
in the water and dived, and others leaped on the bank and clung 
there by their claws. The Camé wanted to throw them back into the 
river, but, when the tigers roared and showed their teeth, he was 
seized with fright, and let them get away. This is why we have 
nowadays tigcrs on land and tigers in the water. 

They reached a great plain, where they joined the Caingangs and 
considered how to marry the youths and maidens. First they mar- 
ried the Cayurucré to the Camés, (girls), and then, as there was a 
superfluity of men, they married these to the Caingangs (women). 
Hence the Cayurucrés, Camés, and Caingangs are relatives and 
friends. 

Then they wanted to have festivals, but knew neither how to sing 
nor how todance. One day some Cayurucrés, who were out hunting, 
saw, at the edge of a clearing in the wood, by the trunk of a great 
tree, a little clear spot. Against the trunk of the tree were some 
rods with leaves, and one of them had a gourd stuck on end. They 
departed and told the Cayurucré about it. He made up his mind 
to go there the next day and verify the matter. So he went to the 
clearing cautiously and hid near the trunk. After awhile the little 
rods began to move slowly from bottom to top and a feeble voice be- 
gan to sing: Eminotim vé, é, 4, @: Ando xi ca é vb, a, ha, ha, ha, and 
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the little gourd, with a cadenced movement, produced this sound: 
Xii, xii, xit. . . . The Cayurucré approached the trunk, when sud- 
denly all song and movement of the rods ceased, but they continued 
on the same trunk. He withdrew, and returned the next day with 
several friends. They cautiously approached the same spot and saw 
and heard the same things as on the day before. After the first 
song a voice sang this other : Dé camdm corojé, canambang, coiyingdd, 
emi no tim gire que matin... éque matin, They learned the song, 
approached the trunk, but saw only the rods. Then they brought 
them with them, made others like them, and prepared to havea great 
festival. On that day the Cayurucré opened his mouth and sang the 
songs which he had heard in the clearing, making with the rod with 
the gourd on it and with his body the movements he had seen. His 
companions imitated him, and this is why we learn to sing and dance 
without knowing who is the teacher. 

After some time the Cayurucré met on the road a mirim ant-eater 
(kakrekin) and lifted his stick to kill him. The ant-eater began to 
dance and to sing the songs heard in the clearing. Then the Cayu- 
rucré knew that this was his dancing-teacher. The ant-eater asked 
for his stick, and after having danced with it, gave it back and said 
to him: “The child that your wife has within her womb is man, and 
let this be established between us, that when you or yours meet me 
and mine and give their sticks and would fain dance with them, it is 
a sign that your wives will give birth to male children. If they would 
leave without dancing, the children will be girls.” The Cayurucré 
returned much pleased, and we, when we meet the mirim ant-eater, 
always renew this experience, which almost always gives certain <e- 
sults. The mirim ant-eater knows many other things we are igno- 
rant of, and we think that they are the first people who through 
magic took on the form which they now have. 

Telemaco M. Borba. 


Note. This legend of the Caingang Indians of the Province of S. Paulo, Brazil, 
is interesting, apart from the immediate question of the deluge, by reason of the 
number of other things for which it endeavors to account: Westward course of 
streams of the country, origin of monkeys, small feet of Cayurucrés and large feet 
of Camés, origin of tigers and tapirs and their food-habits, ant-eaters, imperfections, 
origin of song and dance, foreknowledge of sex of children, etc. — Eprror. 
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CADDO CUSTOMS OF CHILDHOOD. 


Tue following brief and imperfect notes on Caddo customs of 
childhood were obtained from an old man named White-Bread. 

The lodge is always placed so that it faces the east. This is done 
that the sun, as it arises out of the east to shine upon another day 
and bless ali things, may bless the inmates of the lodge. When a 
child is born it is carried to the door of the lodge and held there as 
the sun rises that it may see the child and bless it. Then, if the 
child be a boy, the father places a tiny bow and arrow in his hands 
that it may grow to a good hunter and ward off dangers. Before the - 
child is born a bright fire is kindled and kept burning for ten days 
and nights after the birth to keep away evil. There is a great animal 
with wings who eats human beings, especially babies, but the animal 
cannot come near the light. A greater monster than this is the can- 
nibal person. In every tribe there are some of these wicked people. 
They look like any one else, but at night, when it is dark, they set 
forth and steal human children to eat. Like the animal who eats 
human beings, they cannot go near the light, and so people keep the 
fire kindled to frighten them away. Then, too, the fire is related to 
the sun, because it gives heat and light, and so it gives a blessing to 
the child. 

At the end of the tenth day the mother and father carry the child to 
the river, and all bathe. After that the fire is allowed to smoulder, but 
it is not put out entirely until after the child is two years old. From 
that time until the child is eight or ten it is allowed to play and grow 
in its own way. Then the grandmother, or some old person, calls the 
child into the lodge and, telling it to sit still and behave, she teaches 
it. If the child is a boy, she tells him how to take care of himself so 
that he will grow up to be a strong man. She tells him how to act 
that he will gain the good will of the tribe, and she tells him stories 
about boys who would not listen to the teachings of their grand- 
mothers, and the trouble that they caused when they grew to be men. 
And she tells him about boys who have listened to their grandmothers, 
and how they grew up to be great and wonderful men. Then she 
tells the boy to go to the river every morning to swim and bathe, no 
matter how cold the water is. He is taught to say this prayer to the 
water: “Grandfather, make me strong to endure all things, that heat 
and cold, rain and snow may be as nothing to my body.” As he re- 
turns to the lodge he is taught to pick up a stick and carry it to the 
fire, saying: “ Grandfather, help me to live and become a good man, 
and to help others to live.” To the rising sun he is taught to pray: 
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« Grandfather, protect me, keep me from dangers and give me a long 
life and success.” 

At another time the boy is taught that there are many bad and 
dangerous places on the road leading to the spirit-land, and that he 
will be caught in some of these places if he does not heed what is 
taught him. She says, “ There are six bad places on the way to the 
spirit-land. The first place is where the dogs stay. If you whip or 
mistreat or kill a dog, the dog, when it dies, goes to its people and 
tells what you have done. When you die, you have to pass the place 
of the dogs, and the chief of the dogs goes and sits by the road and 
waits for you. When you come he tells you to look for fleas on his 
head, and when you find one he tells you to bite it. When you bite it, 
you become a dog. Then he takes you to where the dogs stay, and 
there they mistreat you as you mistreated them on earth. They 
keep you there and never let you get away, so that you cannot 
continue your journey. For this reason we place a bead on the little 
finger of a dead person, so that he may bite it instead of the flea and 
so fool the dog and escape him. Along the road there is another 
place where you hear some one calling you. If you form the habit 
during life of standing about talking about people, you will turn your 
head and wait for the person who is calling. Then you will stand 
and say mean things about some one until you forget that you are 
going on a journey and become a tree by the roadside. If you learn 
to go through life attending to your own affairs, you will not pay any 
attention to the voice, but go straight ahead. Soon you will come 
to a place where there are two large rocks pounding each other. You 
will have to pass between these rocks. If you listen well to all that 
you are told, and remember that you were told about the rocks, you 
can pass through. If you forget what you have been told, you will 
be crushed by the pounding rocks. Next you will come to a stream 
of water that looks very small; but it is not small, for the banks 
stretch away, and it becomes a great river. If you are quick to do 
all that you are told in this world, you will reach the stream when 
the banks are close together and you can jump across ; but if you are 
slow to do what you have to do on this earth, you will reach the river 
after the banks have spread and you will be too late to jump across, 
but will fall into the water and become a fish. As you journey on 
the other side of the river, should you get across, you will come to 
persimmon-trees. If in this world you want everything you see and 
always try to get things that you do not need, just because some one 
else has them, you will stop under a tree to gather persimmons. Then 
you will wander to the next tree and the next, until you lose your 
way and forget that you are on a journey. Then you will become a 
raccoon and live forever among the trees. Should you escape the per- 
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simmon-trees, you will soon meet a person along the road. He will 
ask you to help him to do some work. If you are forgetful in life 
and begin one thing and do not finish it, but go off about something 
else, you will forget that you are on a journey and you will stop and 
help this man. You will work until you are nothing but skin and 
bone. Then you will die, but you will soon come to life only to work 
yourself to death again. Then you will come to life again, and so on. 
There is no end. This is the last danger that you meet on the 
way.” 

After the boy has been taught about all the dangers that beset him 
on the way, and entreated to follow closely the teaching of his elders 
that he may escape those evils, he is taught what is in store for him 
when at last he reaches the end of his journey. All this is done to 
encourage him to lead a good life and grow up to be a good man. 

George A. Dorsey. 
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SUPERSTITIONS FROM LOUISIANA. 


. Tue following items of superstition have been obtained from negro 
informants ; they include, as will be observed, many which are uni- 
versal among white people also, and have been recorded in collec- 
tions : — 

1. If one plants a cedar-tree, he will die when the tree is large 
enough to shade a grave. 

2. To sweep out a room after dark will cause some of the family 
to leave home. 

3. If a child sweeps the floor, a stranger will come. 

4. If a garment is cut on Friday, it must be finished the same day 
or its owner will not live to wear it out. 

5. It is bad luck to start on a journey or to make a move on 
Friday. 

6. It is bad luck to move a cat. 

7. It is good luck to put on a garment, accidentally, wrong side 
out. 

8. To find a pin with the point towards you gives good luck: the 
other way, bad luck. 

g. If friends use the same towel at once, their friendship will be 
broken. 

10. “ Wash together, friends forever.” 

11. If a bird puts one’s hair in her nest, that person will suffer 
from headache while the bird is sitting. 

12. If one feels a breath of warm air, it comes from a ghost. Turn 
the pocket wrong side out and the spirit does no harm. 

13. A rooster’s crowing at the front door brings company. 

14. Breaking a mirror means seven years’ bad luck. 

15. If a girl spills dish-water, she will lose her sweetheart. 

16. If a baby is allowed to look in a mirror, it will be cross-eyed. 

17. If an empty cradle is rocked, the baby will die. 

18. Rocking an empty chair will cause a death in the family. 

19. If one sleeps with his head to the foot of the bed, he will soon 
be carried from the house feet foremost. 

20. If a screech-owl is heard near the house of a sick person, it is 
a sure sign of death. 

21. If a cow is milked on the ground, she will go dry. 

22. It is bad luck to pass through the house with a bucket of 
water on the head. 

23. If, when going from home, one hears an owl hoot, he must go 
back, or evil will befall him. 
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24. If a rabbit crosses the road in front of one, he must walk 
backward beyond the place where the rabbit crossed. 

25. If one has to turn back after starting, he must make a cross 
mark to prevent bad luck. 

26. If the nose itches, company is coming, and sneezing before 
breakfast means the same thing. 

27. Telling a dream before breakfast makes it come true. 

28. Drop a dish-rag, and some one will come home hungry. 

29. Spilling salt will bring a family quarrel, unless some of the salt 
is burned. 

30. If the right eye twitches, it means laughter ; the left, tears 

31. If the right palm itches, one shakes hands with a friend; the 
left, with a stranger. 

32. Transplanting parsley will cause the death of one’s children. 

33. If one sprinkles mustard seed round his bed, he will not be 
troubled by witches. 

34. Any one who refuses to step over a broom is a witch. 

35. It is bad luck to move a broom from one house to another un- 
less the end is sawed off. 

George Williamson. 
GRAND CANE, La, 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


ALGONKIAN. General. To the “Proceedings of the Thirteenth 
Session of the International Congress of Americanists,’”’ New York, 
1902 (Easton, Pa., 1905), Dr. A. F. Chamberlain contributes (pp. 
5-8) a brief paper on “The Algonkian Linguistic Stock,” pointing 
out its importance for the student of the Indian. — Cheyenne. In the 
same volume (pp. 135-146), Mr. George B. Grinnell has a valuable 
article on the “ Social Organization of the Cheyennes,” in which he 
describes briefly the clan system of this people, consisting of eleven 
and perhaps fourteen gentes. In olden times-“the rule forbidding 
marriage within the clan was absolute, and not to be violated.” De- 
scent was in the mother’s line. The children of a foreign woman be- 
long to the father’s clan; a captive woman to the clan of the husband 
she takes. Captive boys who marry Cheyenne girls belong to the 
wife’s clan. Each clan had its special tabus, ceremonies, medicines, 
etc. The Suh’-tai section of the Cheyenne are, perhaps, recent mi- 
grants from the north, — the other section is the Tsistsis’tas, some- 
times called “ Sand-hill People.” The Cheyennes used to say that 
the Suh’-tai were Crees. A few notes on the Suh’-tai language are 
given (pp. 142, 143), —it is harsh and guttural. The readiness with 
which nicknames grow up (p. 144) will interest the “nickname” 
school of totemism. The young people have little or no knowledge 
of the things of ancient times. --- In the “ American Anthropologist” 
(n. s. vol. vii. pp. 37-43) Mr. Grinnell describes “Some Cheyenne 
Plant Medicines.” Seventeen ‘species of plants and two dyes are 
recorded, but this by no means includes all the Cheyenne remedies. 
Among the plant medicines are Balsamorrhiza sagittata, Mentha 
Canadensis, Arctostaphylos uva-ursi, Acorus calamus, Anaphalis mar- 
garitacea. Among the diseases prescribed for are stomach and head 
troubles, vomiting, nose-bleed, bowel-cramps, sores, fever, plant- 
poisoning, paralysis, sore throat, etc. Herb-healing “is practised by 
men and women alike.” Medicine-bundles are carried about the per- 
son. — Ojibwa. In the same journal (pp. 69-73) D. I. Bushnell, Jr., 


writes of “An Ojibway Ceremony,” describing the dances and other | 


ceremonials in connection with “a reunion of the Kingfisher people” 
at Basswood Lake on the international boundary, in October, 1899. 
A chippeezung (or “ apron”) was a prominent object in these rites. A 
feast of moose meat and rice and blueberry stew followed. The in- 
terior of the largest wigwam is described ; also the drum, its covering 
and their symbolism, etc. — Textile Fabrics. To the same journal 
(pp. 85-93) Dr. C. C. Willoughby contributes an article on “Textile 
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Fabrics of the New England Indians,” in which the conclusion igs 
reached: “The textile products of the New England Indians were of 
a relatively high order; baskets, bags, matting, and twined woven 
cloth were made of a quality probably not excelled by any of the Al- 
gonquians, and, so far as we can judge by existing examples, it is 
doubtful if embroidered cloth of any North American tribe exceeded 
in workmanship or artistic merit that produced by the natives of New 
England and their neighboring kindred.’ Beautiful garments were 
made of the iridescent feathers of the wild turkey, — usually the work 
of old men, but sometimes made by women for their children. — 
Mohican. In the same journal (pp. 74-84) Professor J. Dyneley Prince 
has an article on “A Tale in the Hudson River Indian Language.” 
Phonetic text, English translation, and word-analysis are given of a 
tale of adventure and murder (a woman is the chief — passive— 
figure) obtained from the Mohicans now resident on the so-called 
Stockbridge Reservation at Red Springs, Wisconsin. The relations 
between Mohican and Munsee are “ about the same in degree as those 
which exist between Dutch and High German.” In this text, accord- 
ing to Professor Prince, “ we probably have the last specimen of the 
tongue which was heard for centuries in the neighborhood of New 
York city and along the banks of the great Mazkanetuk, or ‘ Mohican 
river,’ as the aboriginal inhabitants called the great Hudson.” 

ArtHapascan. WMavaho. In the “Proceedings of the Interna. 
tional Congress of Americanists,” Thirteenth Session, N. Y., 1902 
(Easton, Pa., 1905), Mr. Alfred M. Tozzer writes about “A Navajo 
Sand Picture of the Rain Gods and its Attendant Ceremony” (pp. 
147-156), describing with some detail the making a sand-picture in 
Chaco Cafion, New Mexico, in 1901, in connection with the ceremony 
known as the “Night Chant,” “held primarily to cure two Navajo 
Indians,” both suffering from violations of tribal law. The actual 
painting of the picture took about six hours. The strictness with 
which these pictures are traditionally transmitted is shown by Mr. 
Tozzer’s statement: “Mr. Matthews collected the material for his 
memoir twenty years ago, and still the sand-picture which he calls 
‘the gods with the fringe mouths,’ and which came on the eighth day 
of the ceremony, is the identical picture, even in many minor details, 
which was made on the eighth day of the ceremony which I wit- 
nessed twenty years after and a hundred miles east of where he 
worked.” The star-lore of the Navaho, in connection with these 
ceremonies, is of considerable interest —the grouping is indicated 
by the holes in the gourd rattle. 

Cappoan. In the “Proceedings of the International Congress 
of Americanists,” Thirteenth Session, N. Y., 1902 (Easton, Pa., 1905), 
Dr. Geo. A. Dorsey has an article (pp. 67-74) on “One of the Sa- 
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cred Altars of the Pawnee.” The ceremony described is that of the 
“skull bundle.” altar, held in the spring through the desire of some 
woman of the tribe, who has had a dream, had Tirawa speak to her, 
or has “ had it in her heart” to give it. Besides the more or less 
public rites there is a secret performance, confined to one or two men. 
At a certain point the “owner” of the altar “makes a speech and 
says they are ready to begin, and virtually turns the ceremony over 
to the priests,” —these act now for him, and “ the owner has no longer 
control of the ceremony.” The whule ceremony “ prepares the fields 
for the planting of the corn.” After the ceremony comes the plant- 
ing, and while the corn is growing comes the buffalo-hunt, the success 
of which proves the favor of Tirawa. Dr. Dorsey observes concern- 
ing the rather high idea of a “great spirit” found among these In- 
dians: “That the Pawnee obtained any of their ideas concerning 
Tirawa, or, in fact, concerning any forms of their religion from the 
whites, I do not for a moment believe.” Within the last three or 
four years the altar ceremonies, which have been largely given up 
since the Pawnee left Nebraska for Oklahoma, have been revived, 
and “I think they are themselves surprised at the amount of know- 
ledge which they retain of the old rituals.” 

Esximo. In the “ Proceedings of the International Congress of 
Americanists,” Thirteenth Session, N. Y., 1902 (Easton, Pa., 1905), 
Mme. Signe Rink publishes (pp. 279-304) “A Comparative Study 
of Two Indian and Eskimo Legends.” The tales compared, of 
which texts are given, are: “ The Jelch Legend” of the Haidas and 
the Greenlandic tale of ‘“‘ Ernisuitsok, or the Barren Wife,” “ Scan- 
nagan nuncus, Legend of the Fin-back Whale Crest of the Haidas,” 
and the Greenlandic tale of ‘“‘ Kagsagsuk, the Orphan.” The author 
concludes that “the Greenlandic ones are the versions or copies and 
not the reverse,” also, that “both of the stories treated here have 
been appropriated by the Eskimo on the American coast between 
California or Vancouver Island and the Aleutian chain.” 

Ha1pDAn (SKITTAGETAN). Inthe “ Proceedings of the International 
Congress of Americanists,” Thirteenth Session, N. Y., 1902 (Easton, 
Pa., 1905), Dr. John R. Swanton has an article (pp. 328-334) on the 
“Social Organization of the Haida.” The essential points were 
“the division into two great exogamous clans (Raven and Eagle), a 
division reflecting itself in the terms of relatiouship,” and the organ- 
ization of each house under one house-chief, — “ the organization of 


families and towns was simply a larger application of that of each 


household.” A rigid distinction between the mother’s and father’s 
sides existed, —“ theoretically they could not have the same personal, 
house, or canoe names, or wear the same crests, and only in a very 
few cases was this rule infringed.” Moreover, “(a man was initiated 
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into the secret society by his opposites, and when he died they con. 
ducted the funeral.” Husband and wife were never buried together, 
— Ravens lay with Ravens, Eagles with Eagles. Sometimes, even, 
the wife “betrayed her husband into the hands of her own people 
when they were at war with his family.” The Haida, however, “ had 
no such thing as a clan government or clan ownership. Each Haida 
household was complete in itself, and “all it required was a name 
and a certain amount of isolation to develop into an entirely inde. 
pendent family, and there was a constant tendency in that direction,” 
The chief's power rested mainly on the amount of his property, and 
often very largely with himself. The order maintained by war-parties 
is noteworthy. — In the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. vii. n. s, 
pp. 94-103) Dr. Swanton writes of “ Types of Haida and Tlingit 
Myths.” The article is based on the observation of more than 250 
stories of the Haida and Tlingit Indians of the North Pacific coast, 
The plots of 36 of these tales are briefly indicated. Borrowing has 
taken place both ways. In the case of the legend of the brothers 
who travelled about overcoming monsters, the story has been trans- 
mitted from the Tlingit to the Haida without losing its Tlingit names 
and atmosphere.” The conventional expressions or “mythic for- 
mulz”’ differ with these two stocks (a number of examples of such 
are given). In Haida four “is nearly always the story or mystic 
number; two appears quite as often in Tlingit.” 

KotuscHan. In the “American Anthropologist” (n. s. vol. vii. 
p. 172) Dr. J. R. Swanton has a brief note on the “ Tlingit Method 
of Catching Herring-eggs.” During the herring run “hemlock 
boughs were fastened together and laid down in rows for the fish to 
spawn upon.” —In the same journal Dr. Swanton discusses (pp. 
94-103) “Types of Haida and Tlingit Myths.” See Haidan. 

Puresios. In the “ Proceedings of the International Congress of 
Americanists,” Thirteenth Session, N. Y., 1902 (Easton, Pa., 1905), 
Professor William P. Blake discusses (pp. 203, 204) “ The Racial 
Unity of the Historic and Prehistoric Aboriginal People of Arizona 
and New Mexico.” Among the points emphasized are: Unity of 
architecture, similarity of pottery, unity of decorative art, general 
use of chalchihuitl.—In the same volume (pp. 107-130) Mr. George 
H. Pepper discusses in detail “ The Throwing-stick of a Prehistoric 
People of the Southwest,” —a weapon “used in the southwestern 
part of the United States, probably before the advent of the cliff- 
dwellers.” The nearest relative, outside this region, is in the Jalisco 
country (Mexico). The fetish of the ceremonial throwing-stick, or 
atlatl, was the snake. Ceremonial usages are connected with this 
weapon, wherever it is found. 

Siouan. In the “Proceedings of the International Congress of 
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Americanists,” Thirteenth Session, N. Y., 1902 (Easton, Pa., 1905), 
Dr. Clark Wissler has an article on “ Symbolism in the Decorative 
Art of the Sioux” (pp. 339-345), treating chiefly of moccasin-de 
signs, primarily the art of women. Dr. Wissler’s monograph on 
this subject has already been noticed in this Journal. 

SouTHERN UniTep States. In the “Proceedings of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Americanists,” Thirteenth Session, N. Y., 1902 
(Easton, Pa., 1905), Mr. Clarence B. Moore writes of “ Archzologi- 
cal Research in the Southern United States” (pp. 27-40), résuméing 
the result of his investigations during the last eleven years, —the 
full details having appeared in the author’s monugraphs in the “ Jour- 
nal of the Academy of Natural Sciences,” Philacelphia, vols. ix.—xii. 
The most recent work was done on the northwest Florida coast, 
where urn-burial occurs, although not in the peninsular part of the 
State. In the latter region “bunched burial” is most prevalent. 
The muck deposits of the southwest Florida coast yield little. The 
mounds of the peninsular area contain many copper objects, — 
native copper from Lake Superior, probably. The majority of the 
mounds investigated “date from a period anterior to the coming of 
Europeans.” The shell-heaps “were dumping places for refuse.” 
The makers of some of the St. John’s shell-heaps had no earthenware. 

Yuman. Dieguetos. In the “Proceedings of the International 
Congress of Americanists,” Thirteenth Session, N. Y., 1902 (Easton, 
Pa., 1905), Miss C. G. Du Bois has an article on “ The Mythology of 
the Dieguefios, Mission Indians of San Diego County, California, as 
proving their status to be higher than is generally believed” (pp. 
101-106), giving extracts from a version of the story of Chaup, “the 
embodied principle of the great meteors of the crystalline California 
sky.” The Dieguefios “were star-gazers, perhaps, beyond other 
Indians.” The story was originally related in a nine-hour recital. 


MEXICO. 


Azrecan (NAHUATLAN). In “Globus” (vol. Ixxxvii. 1905, pp. 
110-112), Dr. Eduard Seler writes briefly of “ Mischformen mexi- 
kanischer Gottheiten.” Examples are given of the “mixed forms” 
of deities, embodying in one person different qualities, not agreeing 
with the priestly redaction of the tonalamatl era. Tepeyollotli, Xipe, 
and Quetzalcoatl are some of the gods thus treated. — In the same 
journal (pp. 136-140), Dr. K. Th. Preuss discusses “ Der Kampf der 
Sonne mit den Sternen in Mexico.” . The author considers that the 
unitary idea in the evolution of ancient Mexican religion has been “ the 
combat of the sun with the stars.” All the deities are conceived of 
as having come as stars from heaven. The sun fights with the stars, 
and the conquered are offered up in sacrifice. Star-swallowing is 
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necessary for the well-being of the sun. There is a complete paralle] 
between heavenly and earthly processes. The influence of the star 
idea on ceremonies, etc., is noted. —In the “Proceedings of the 
International Congress of Americanists,” Thirteenth Session, N. Y., 
1902 (Easton, Pa., 1905), Walter Lohmann discusses at some length 
(pp. 249-264) ‘‘ Tomoanchan und andere Bezeichungen des Westens 
zur Erde in der mexikanischen Etymologie.” Among the terms 
studied are those for sunset, night, earth, west, maize, dawn, ballplay, 
coitus, etc. The earth, and particularly the west, where daily the 
sun vanished, made a great impression upon the ancient Mexicans, 
The west is the prototype of the earth. Zomoanchan is the paradise 
of the west, and, at the same time, the name of the mythic home of 
the undivided Mexican people.— In the same volume (pp. 265-268) 
Miss Adela Breton writes about “Some Obsidian Workings in 
Mexico,” treating of several in the states of Hidalgo, Michoacan, and 
Jalisco. Near Tulancingo are “some small shady caves, to which 
the workers brought their roughly-shaped pieces to finish.” Out of 
“cores” the Mexicans made burial objects. —In the same volume 
(pp. 213-216) H. Newell Wardle discusses “ Certain Clay Figures of 
Teotihuacan.” The author concludes that “the jointed clay images 
from Teotihuacan are not foundations for mummy-bundles, but prob- 
ably representatives of the goddess Cinteotl, such as were hung 
across the fields to watch over the young seed and aid its growth,” 
Also, “with arms and legs rattling in the breeze, they served inci- 
dentally as scarecrows.” —In the same volume (pp. 171-174) Dr. 
Eduard Seler has a brief article “On Ancient Mexican Religious 
Poetry,” in which he gives the native text and a translation of a 
song to the god Xipe, —the real content of the song is sowing and 
harvesting. This is “the song of the terrible god of the festival of 
flaying men, of the god of the Sacrificio gladiatorio, It is one 
of the chants found in Sahagun, and, previously to Seler, edited by 
Brinton in his “ Rig-veda Americanus.” Says Dr. Seler in conclu- 
sion: “It affords a strong argument that the religious sentiment and 
the religious phantasy of these people ought not to be judged by the 
bloody ceremonies of a highly developed superstitious cult alone; 
that there are lying at the bottom sources of a primitive pure feeling, 
with which we too might easily conform.” 

Hierociypus. In the “ Proceedings of the International Congress 
of Americanists,” Thirteenth Session, N. Y., 1902 (Easton, Pa., 1905), 
pp. 175-188, Professor Nicolas Léon has an article, “ Data about a 
New Kind of Hieroglyphic Writing in Mexico,” treating of “a new 
kind or mixed hieroglyphical writing,” found on a clay statuette from 
Mixtecan Cuilapan, an onyx vase from Tlalixtac, and many other 
similar objects from the Oaxaca valley (Monte Alban, etc.). The 
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author concludes that “there exists a hieroglyphical mixed writing, 
seemingly developed all over the Mixtecan region, in the State of 
Oaxaca, in which are found the e/ements and the form of the Maya, 
and possessing signs of the Nahua writing.” Many extracts from 
literature relating to this region and their objects are given. 

Oaxaca. In the “ Proceedings of the International Congress of 
Americanists,” Thirteenth Session, N. Y., 1902 (Easton, Pa., 1905), 
Francisco Belmar publishes (pp. 193-202) an article on “Indian 
Tribes of the State of Oaxaca and their Languages.” The pre- 
Columbian chief inhabitants of this territory seem to have been the 
Mixtecs and the Zapotecs, and the language of the latter “ presents 
signs of being one of the most archaic in the State.” According to 
Mr. Belmar, Zapotec and Mixtec have a common origin. In the 
Zapotecan group he includes (besides minor and sub-dialects) : Zapo- 
teca, Papabuco, Chatino, Chinantec; and in the Mixtecan: Mixtec, 
Amuzgo, Mazatec, Ixcatec, Cuicatec, Popoloco (Chocho), Trique. 
The Zoquean (Zoque-Mixe) family embraces: Zoque, Ayook (Mixe), 
etc. The Chontal is probably Nahuatl; Huave, Mayan. Mexican 
is also one of the languages of Oaxaca. 

ZAPOTECAN-MIXTECAN. In the “ Proceedings of the International 
Congress of Americanists,” Thirteenth Session, N. Y., 1902 (Easton, 
Pa., 1905), Abraham Castellanos has an article on “ Danni Dipaa,” 
the fortified hill occupied by the Mixtecs at the coming of the Span- 
iards,— Monte Alban. The dolmen, the pyramids and temple of 
the sun, etc., are described, and the legends connected with these 
edifices noted (the chief Cosijoeza, the princess Donaji, etc.). 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


InDIAN CHARACTER. In “Globus” (vol. Ixxxvii. 1905, pp. 128- 
131), Dr. Karl Sapper discusses “ Der Charakter der mittelameri- 
kanischen Indianer.” Among the general traits noted are control of 
emotion (noteworthy in children as a result of education and exam- — 
ple), temperance in all actions, subordination to those in authority. 
The Indian is, of course, capable of violent emotions, acts, passion, 
etc. At his festivals he gives way to himself, and drinks, dances, 
talks ad libitum. The forcible imposition of European culture works 
no good. 

Mayan. In the same journal (pp. 272, 273) Professor E. Férste- 
mann has a brief article on “ Die spatesten Inschriften der Mayas,” 
in which he seeks to show that an inscription from Chichen-Itza and 
one from Sacchana bear dates, respectively, 1581 and 1582. They 
represent a brief, fleeting renaissance of Mayan hopes, in the last 
half of the sixteenth century. Previous Mayan dates, according to 
Foérstemann, reach only to the first quarter of that century. — Dr. 
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Alfredo Chavero’s paper on “ Palemke Calendar, the Signs of the 
Days,” which appears in English in the “ Proceedings of the Inter. 
national Congress of Americanists,” N. Y., 1902 (Easton, Pa., 1905), 
pp. 41-51, with notes in Spanish, pp. 51-65, has already been noticed 
in this Journal in its Spanish form (1902). — In the same volume (pp, 
189-192) Mr. Edward H. Thompson has an article on “The Mural 
Paintings of Yucatan,” treating briefly of wall paintings at Chichen. 
Itza, Tjula, and Chacmultun, those at the last two places being of 
great importance. Mr. Thompson thinks that “evidence is slowly but 
surely being brought forth to prove that these artists in colors played 
a part among these people second only to their brothers, the sculptors.” 
Also that “in every one of the important groups there was at least 
one building upon whose walls were depicted, in outline or colors, the 
history of the group, or the record of certain important events during 
a stated period.” According to the author, “the principal colors in 
use among these people were a deep and a brick red, a chocolate 
brown, two shades of blue, a bright gamboge yellow, turning to a 
tan yellow by age, two shades of green, and a color that may have 
been a purple shading into brown.” They had also white and black, 
of course. Most of these pigments were “ made by the natives from 
plants by processes not entirely unknown to the Mayas of to-day, 
The oxides of iron and certain earth, resembling yellow ochre,” 
were also in use. — In the same volume (pp. 245-247) is printed an 
abstract of a paper by Léon Douay, “ De la non-parenté de certaines 
langues de l’Ancien Monde (en particulier du japonais) avec celles 
du Nouveau et spécialement, du groupe Maya.” The author con- 
cludes that “the Japanese radicals are totally unrelated to the Maya 
monosyllables.” The same holds with regard to Chinese and Maya. 
Also with respect to the language of the Guanches. — In the same 
volume (pp. 157-170) Dr. Eduard Seler has an article “On the 
Present State of Our Knowledge of the Mexican and Central Amer- 
ican Hieroglyphic Writing.” After briefly noticing the two groups 
of Mexican codices,—one confined to calendaric and astrological 
purposes, the other represented by the Codex Nuttall and the allied 
Vienna MS., the author proceeds to résumé recent studies in Mayan 
epigraphy, particularly the work of Férstemann (this laid open the 
whole framework of the codices), Schellhas (names of deities), Thomas 
(the discovery that Plates 25-28 of the Dresden Codex are to be 
explained by the rma kaba kin ceremonies, as described by Landa), 
Maudslay (initial series of Copan stele), Goodman (“chronological 
calendar,” numeric value of “face glyphs, etc.”). Dr. Seler fails to 
agree with Goodman that “all figures and all glyphs, and every detail 
of figures and glyphs are nothing else than numbers ; the whole bulk 
of the codices and the inscriptions is confined to arithmetic problems.” 
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The Landa alphabet “is based on a misconception of the Maya 
graphic system, and is, perhaps, no more than a Spanich fabrication, 
or, at least, a development suggested to the Yucatec people by the 
European method of writing.” Dr. Seler’s own discoveries relate to 
the disposition of the glyphs in the codices, the nature of the glyphs 
of the four cardinal points, the “intimate connection between the 
day-signs of the Mexicans and the Maya day-signs,” the real length 
of the 4atun, the “infallible calendar,” etc. 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


ARGENTINE. Misiones. In “Globus” (vol. Ixxxvii. 1905, pp. 248- 
254), Father F. Vogt describes “ Yerba- und Holzgewinnung im Mi- 
siones-Territorium.” The article contains information concerning 
the history of the cultivation of the famous mazé or “ Paraguay tea.” 
— Pre-Columbian Migrations. In the “Journal de la Société des 
Américanistes de Paris” (n. s. vol. ii. pp. 91-108), M. Eric Boman 
has an article on “ Migrations pré-Columbiennes dans le nord-ouest 
de |’ Argentine,” in which are discussed the old Guaranf burial grounds 
in the valleys of San Francisco and Lerma, the “ Calchaqui” chil- 
dren’s cemetery on the border of the Gran Chaco, etc. The special 
burial ground for little children, discovered by M. Boman in 1901, at 
Arroyo del Medio, extends farther north the range of “ Calchaqui 
culture.” In the Chaco the Calchaqui were followed by the Guarani, 
then by the Guaycuri. Urn-burial seems to have been employed by 
the Calchaqui for little children only. 

Brazit. Caiary-Uauapés Region. In “Globus” (vol. Ixxxvii. 1905, 
pp. 281-283) is a brief account of Dr. Theodor H. Koch's travels 
(January-December, 1905) in the region of the Caiary-Uauapés, 
among various Indian tribes, speaking numerous languages and dia- 
lects, — Tukano, Tariana, Pira-tapuyo, Uanana, Kobéua, Maki, etc. 
The language of the Umana on a tributary of the Yapura is a pure 
Cariban dialect, and the whole wide territory between Alto Uauapés 
and Caqueta (Alto Yapurd) is occupied by Cariban tribes, — really 
one language. The unfair treatment of the Indians by the whites is 
commented on. 

CALCHAQUIAN. In the “Proceedings of the International Con- 
gress of Americanists,’ Thirteenth Session, N. Y., 1902 (Easton, 
Pa., 1905), Dr. Juan B. Ambrosetti discusses (pp. 9-15) the “ Ressem- 
blance entre les civilisations Pueblo et Calchaqui.” Both are desert 
cultures. The zodmorphic fetishes are strikingly similar in form 
and ornamentation. Other rapprochements exist in picture-writings, 
pottery and its ornament, decoration, etc., stone implements, urn- 
burial, the chachins and pahos, headdress of idols, terra-cotta pipes, 
basketry, mythology, and ceremonies. The Calchaqui culture, now 
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extinct, is thus very similar to that of the Pueblos of Arizona and 
New Mexico. 

CaRIBAN. In the “ Proceedings of the International Congress of 
Americanists,”’ Thirteenth Session, N. Y., 1902 (Easton, Pa., 1905), Mr. 
L. C. van Panhuys has an article (pp. 205-208) on “ Indian Words in 
the Dutch Language and in Use at Dutch Guiana,” in which he gives 
a list of Indian words from De Martins’ Galibi-Latin-French dictionary 
in use in the Netherlands (e. g. kaaiman, karet, colibri, tapir, ananas, 
toekan, manioc), and in Dutch Guiana (e. g. casseripo, marako, chico, 
Sagowyn, agami, piaiman, awarra, carapa, etc.), though in De Mar. 
tins’ dictionary a number of these words are not Carib, but Arawak, or 
even Tupi. Other words not in De Martins’, but used in Surinam or 
the Netherlands, from Arawak, Tupi, Carib, etc.: Aamaka (hangmat), 
batatas, tapana, pagala, pirat, warappa, tamanoa, warimba, The In- 
dian element in Surinam Dutch is evidently quite large. The Negro- 
English, which “contains Dutch, English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
French, Carib, Arawak, and African words,” is deserving of thorough- 
going study. 

Peru. In the “Proceedings of the International Congress of 
Americanists,” Thirteenth Session, N. Y., 1902 (Easton, Pa., 1905), 
Professor Léon Lejeal has an article (pp. 75-83) on “ La Collection 
de M. de Sartiges et les ‘Aryballas’ péruviens du Musée Ethnogra- 
phique du Trocadéro.” The home of the Peruvian “ aryballe”’ is the 
Inter-Sierras. The sea-shell ornamentation is sui generis. See Qui- 
chuan. 

Quicnuan. To the “American Anthropologist” (vol. vii. n. s, 
pp. 49-68) Dr. A. F. Bandelier contributes an article on “The Ab- 
original Ruins at Sillustani, Peru.”’ This place was, at the time of the 
conquest, in possession of the Colla, a people of Aymaran stock. The 
name Sillustani, so far as known, does not appear in any Spanish 
source, and “may be a Quichua term introduced subsequent to the 
sixteenth century, when the Quichua. Indians began to encroach on 
the Aymara range.” The ruins consist of towers, andenes, etc., and 
the condition of the stone buildings “leads to the inference that work 
on them was abandoned before completion.” The architecture and 
masonry at Sillustani bear the stamp of Inca work, and they resemble 
structural remains at Hudnuco, Coati, Kalaki, etc. Most of the pot- 
sherds are of the Cuzco type. These ruins are probably the depost- 
tories, which, according to Cieza, the Inca erected at Hatun-Kolla, 
— depositories for stores of potatoes, etc., received in tribute. 

In the “ Proceedings of the International Congress of American- 
ists,” Thirteenth Session, N. Y., 1902 (Easton, Pa., 1905), M. Léon 
Douay publishes (pp. 243, 244) a brief “Contribution a 1]’étude du 
mot Kechua Titicoca ou Titikaka,” in which an impossible etymo- 
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logy, based on Mayan resemblances, is put forth.—In the same 
volume (pp. 217-225) Mr. Stansbury Hagar has an article on “Cuzco, 
the Celestial City.” The topography of the city, the names of the 
wards and districts, their symbolism, etc., are discussed. According 
to Mr. Hagar, “it is probable that every district, every square, and 
every street in ancient Cuzco bore the name of some asterism or 
heavenly object, with which many, or all of them, corresponded in 

sition.” Also “ Cuzco was not, properly speaking, an epitome of the 
empire, but the sacred city and the sacred empire were planned to be 
epitomes of the celestial world.” At the basis of the Peruvian sym- 
bolism lies “the system of mamas (mothers), a name given to the 
spiritual prototypes (existing invisibly in the sky) of things, which 
gave them birth. Imitation produced harmony with the object im- 
itated and “thereby obtained for the imitator participation in the 
desired qualities and powers of that object.” 


GENERAL, 


EarLy AMERICAN WRITINGs. In the “ Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists,” Thirteenth Session, N. Y., 1902 
(Easton, Pa., 1905), Mr. Joseph D. McGuire has an article (pp. 17- 
26) on “ Anthropological Information in Early American Writings,” 
containing a résumé of such matter as indicatives of its importance: 
Trade, government, art, weapons, implements, religion, food, agricul- 
ture, clothing and ornament, hunting and fishing, industries, etc., 
are some of the topics touched upon. 

Epucation. In the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. vii. n. s. 
pp. 1-16), Professor Edgar L. Hewett has an article on “Ethnic 
Factors in Education,” in which the author points out some of the 
evils of the Indian and Philippine policies of the United States gov- 
ernment, besides indicating the pronouncements of anthropology con- 
cerning the treatment of primitive peoples. Ethnic mind and ethnic 
traits are persistent realities, and the development of a race must be 
from within, —“‘a civilization from without is usually harmful, often 
destructive, and always undesirable.” Anthropological sciences 
should have a prominent place in normal schools and other institu- 
tions for the training of teachers. The author well says: “A sound, 
commonplace aim to keep in view in educating Americans is to make 
better Americans ; in educating Indians, to make better Indians ; in 
educating Filipinos, to make better Filipinos.” The teacher's art de- 
mands “an understanding of the modifications effected by society or 
individual psychic states” and a comprehension also of the environ- 
mental influences which in the course of ages have created and main- 
tained primitive life. 

Jesup Nortu Paciric Expepition. In the “ Proceedings of the 
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International Congress of Americanists,” Thirteenth Session, N. Y,, 
1902 (Easton, Pa., 1905), Dr. Franz Boas résumés (pp. 91-100) the 
results of the investigations of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 
1897-1902. A mass of valuable somatic, linguistic, sociological, re- 
ligious, and mythological information has been accumulated, which is 
yet to be thoroughly examined. Among the conclusions indicated 
are: In a broad classification of languages, the languages of north- 
western Siberia should be classed with the languages of America, 
The Chukchee, Koryak, Kamchadal, and Yukaghir must be classed 
with the American race rather than with the Asiatic race (so prob- 
ably also some of the other isolated tribes of Siberia). In British 
Columbia and parts of Alaska the investigations have shown exten- 
sive migrations to have taken place, particularly on the coast. 

PetroGiypus. In the “Proceedings of the International Con- 
gress of Americanists,” Thirteenth Session, N. Y., 1902 (Easton, 
Pa., 1905), Prof. W. J. Holland describes (pp. 1-4) “ The Petroglyphs 
at Smith’s Ferry, Pennsylvania.” Among the figures are those of 
an eagle carrying away a papoose, deer and panther tracks, “ thunder- 
bird,” fighting buffalo, turkey-foot, etc. 

PopuLaR Fatuacies. To the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. 
vii. n. s. pp. 104-113), Henry W. Henshaw contributes an article on 
“ Popular Fallacies respecting the Indians,”’ treating of absurd and 
unfounded ideas concerning the origin of the Indians, their languages, 
alleged nomadism @ /’outrance, ownership of land, ideas of royalty, 
knowledge of medicine, “ Great Spirit,” ‘‘ Happy Hunting Grounds,” 
division of labor, population, degeneracy of mixed bloods, pygmies 
and giants, mound-builders and cliff-dwellers, stolidity and taciturnity. 
The Indians are neither descended from the ancient Israelites nor do 
any of them hark back to the medizval Welsh: the speech of all 
Indian tribes is not mutually intelligible; all Indians are not and 
were not excessively nomadic ; neither individual nor family had ab- 
solute right to land ; they had, for the most part, simple chiefs, whom 
the Europeans magnified into kings ; the medical art was rooted in 
sorcery; no belief in a single, unitary, overruling “ great spirit” 
existed ; “the happy hunting ground” implied future existence, but 
not our heaven and hell ; the position of woman was fairer than is 
generally believed, and often high ; the pre-Columbian Indian popu- 
lation of America has been much exaggerated ; the mixed-blood has 
been miscredited with degeneracy not his own; pygmies and giants 
are mythical here as elsewhere; mound-builders and cliff-dwellers 
were alike Indians; the Indian “has a fair sense of humor, and is by 
no means a stranger to jest, laughter, and even repartee.” 

Pycmies. In a brief article, entitled “Are there Pygmies in 
French Guiana?” in the “ Proceedings of the International Congress 
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of Americanists,” Thirteenth Session, N. Y., 1902 (Easton, Pa., 1905, 
pp. 131-133), Mr. L. C. Van Panhuys prints some notes concerning 
the alleged existence of the Maskalilis, a pygmy race of troglodytes, 
« dwarfs, smaller than the Akkas in Africa ; redskins with long black 
hair.” They are naked noctivagants, kidnappers, plantation-thieves, 
and are much feared by the Indians and the Negroes. “Is it a truth 
or a legend?” asks the author. It may be simply folk-lore. 
Wampum, Etc. In the “ Proceedings of the International Congress 


of Americanists,” Thirteenth Session, N. Y., 1902 (Easton, Pa., 1905), 


Mr. L. C. Van Panhuys has a brief article (pp. 273-275) on “ Ways 
of Paying in the New Netherlands, at Dutch Guiana, and in the 
former Dutch colonies of British Guiana,’ — scewant, wampum, 
beavers, sugar, etc. 


A. F.C. andl. C. C. 
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RECORD OF NEGRO FOLK-LORE. 


Busu Necroes. Inhis article “ About the Ornamentation in Use 
by Savage Tribes in Dutch Guiana and its Meaning,” in the “ Pro. 
ceedings of the International Congress of Americanists,” Thirteenth 
Session, N. Y., 1902 (Easton, Pa., 1905, pp. 209-212), Mr. L. C. Van 
Panhuys treats of the ornaments and ornamental mo/ifs of the 
Bush-Negroes, “the most original, remarkable, and interesting people 
in the present Guiana,” as Professor Joest has called them. They 
are “the descendants of runaway slaves brought from Africa, and 
have established themselves in several tribes, under chiefs or ‘Gram- 
mans,’ with a kind of republican form of government.” Their chief 
tribe, the Aucaners (Djoecas) still make use of a “drum language,” 
for purposes of warning. The ornaments of the Aucaners (Djoecas) 
and of the Saramaccaners (of the Upper Surinam) differ markedly, 
The most characteristic ornament of the Aucaners is the eye of the 
iguana. In Bush-Negro ornamentaticn, “each artist has his own 
individual work and makes his own combinations, yet the ornaments 
are strongly under the same (tribal) style.” The male sex is dis- 
tinctly marked (arrow sometimes = phallus). Snake and bird de- 
signs are numerous and represented in connection with religious ideas, 
while plants are very rare. Tattooing designs “are the most conven- 
tional and seem to have been copied from each other.” As carv- 
ing gourds and tattooing are woman’s work, there are “ special female 
ornaments ;"’ needle-work ornaments are made by men and women 
incompany. Concerning the relations of these Negroes with Indians, 
the author observes: “ Coast Indians paint ornaments on hammocks 
made by Bush-Negroes, and given to them for that purpose. Further, 
we have Indian ornaments in ‘Kivejus’ and feather-work.” Also: 
“ As far as my knowledge of Indian ornaments permits, I should say 
that their ornaments have undergone zo influence, neither from the 
Bush-Negroes, nor from the more civilized.” The coast Indians, 
who cling strongly to their own primitive customs, may have adopted 
some superstitions from the Bush-Negroes. Some of the Indians 
have learned “the ‘lingoa geral’ of the colony, the so-called negro- 
English.” In his article on “Indian Words in the Dutch Language,” 
in the same volume, Mr. Van Panhuys states that the language of 
the Bush-Negroes contains words from eight different languages. 

A. F. C. 
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IN MEMORIAM: WASHINGTON MATTHEWS. 


To the many losses suffered by this Society is to be added the 
beloved name of Washington Matthews, who passed away in Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 19, at the age of sixty-two. 

Dr. Matthews was born in Killiney, a suburb of Dublin, Ireland, 
July 17, 1843. In infancy he lost his mother, and was brought to 
America by his father, a physician, who settled at first in Wisconsin 
(still a territory), and afterwards in Iowa. In 1860 the young man 
undertook the study of medicine, and in 1863 received a medical 
degree from the State University at Dubuque. In the same year 
he entered the United States service, and through the remainder of 
the civil war did duty as acting assistant surgeon. In 1868 he was 
commissioned as assistant surgeon, in 1871 captain and assistant 
surgeon, in 1889 major and surgeon. In 1865 he served as post 
surgeon at Fort Union, Montana, and about this time became inter- 
ested in the study of Indian tribes, for which he had opportunities at 
various posts, coming into contact with the Arickarees, Hidatsas, 
and Mandans. In 1871, at Fort Buford, his quarters and all his 
manuscripts were consumed by fire. In 1872 he published in New 
York a “Grammar and Dictionary of the Hidatsas,” of which a 
second edition, entitled “ Ethnography and Philology of the Hidatsa 
Indians,’ was issued from the Government Printing Office in 1877. 
For the five succeeding years he was employed in California, Nevada, 
Oregon, Idaho, and Washington, particularly in campaigns against 
hostile Indians. In 1880 he went to New Mexico, where he became 
intimately acquainted with the Navahos. During the subsequent 
time he made his home in Washington, and in his latter years be- 
came subject to painful infirmities, especially lameness and deafness, 
difficulties trying to an active temperament, but which he endured 
not merely with resignation, but with the most exemplary courage 
and equanimity. 

Dr. Matthews was a member of this Society from the year of its 
organization (1888). He was elected vice-president in 1894, and 
president in 1895. To this Journal he has contributed several 
articles: ‘“ Nogoilpi, the Gambler, a Navajo Myth,” 1889, ii. 89; 
“The Gentile System of the Navajo Indians,” 18990, iii. 89; “The 
Study of Ceremony,” 1896, x. 257; “ The Study of Ethics among 
the Lower Races,” 1899, xii. 1. His “ Navaho Legends” made the 
fifth volume of the Memoirs of the Society (1897). Here may also 
be mentioned papers entitled : “A Part of the Navajo’s Mythology,” 
American Antiquarian, April, 1883; “The Mountain Chant, a Na- 
vajo Ceremony,” Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
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1887 (noticed in this Journal, ii. 76); “ Prayer of a Navajo Shaman,” 
American Anthropologist, April, 1888 (i. 166); and his complete 
account of the “ Night Chant,” American Museum of Natural His. 
tory Memoirs, vol. vi. 1902 (reviewed in this Journal, xvi. 61). 

The writings of Dr. Matthews represent the new method in the 
study of aboriginal mythology, according to which legends are treated, 
no longer as mere curious tales, but as an essential part of the racial 
life, illustrated and interpreted by abundant notes and illustrations, 
It has been said that “ Navaho Legends”’ was the best tribal study of 
the sort made; nor to this day can it be affirmed that the corre. 
sponding material of other continents has been edited in a mat- 
ter equally satisfactory. Among minor papers may especially be 
mentioned the beautiful “Study of Ethics” above noted ; this arti- 
cle, translated in “ L’Humanité Nouvelle,” dealing with a field still 
imperfectly explored, finely shows the intimate relations existing 
between the author and the race with which he deals. Seldom has 
it happened that any investigator has brought to his task so valuable 
a combination of qualities, or been equally able to penetrate the 
mentality he examines. When we consider his career, regret mingles 
with admiration ; had he been assisted with the necessary means, he 
might have perfected the study of Navaho thought and accomplished 
an equally brilliant account of Mandan beliefs. For the lack of such 
perception, a chapter of mental history, to the end of time, will ex- 
hibit sad lacunas. Yet the gifts of the gods are usually recognized 
too late, and it is well to rejoice in what we possess. 

If the private life of Dr. Matthews could be fully set forth, it 
might be judged to outweigh even his public services. Delightful 
simplicity and frankness, combined with such knowledge of the world 
and extensive acquaintance as an active experience must needs be- 
stow, gentleness and compassion united to fearless courage, a shrink- 
ing modesty unaffected by the intimacy with primitive life, joined to 
accuracy and clarified by knowledge, aversion to vulgar publicity not 
exclusive of pleasure in the recognition of worthy praise; a broad 
and massive nature, neither desiccated by erudition nor hardened by 
experience ; a character which, had its light chanced to have set on 
an eminence, might have illuminated a whole community. 

Dr. Matthews was poet as well as artist ; the quality of his verse 
reflects delicacy and tenderness. It is to be hoped that Mr. Loomis, 
who is to prepare a biographical account,! will include at least some 
of his few pieces. Before the writer of this inadequate tribute lies 
one such composition, from which an extract may properly be added. 

1 A preliminary notice has already appeared in Out West, May, 1905. Physt- 


Cians and Surgeons of America also furnishes a “ Biographical Sketch” to which 
the writer is indebted for facts and dates. 
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Its title is “The Pagan Martyrs;” the author describes a visit to 
the mesa of Zuii, ascent to its terraces, entrance into the estufa 
in which are intoning 


learned priests who hold 
A law as ancient as the code Mosaic, 
A cult as that of Baal or Indra old, 


notes the arrival of the Spaniards, with ensuing persecutions, and 
proceeds : — 


So, not for images with pallid faces 
Would Zufii’s sons their swarthy gods despite, 
Nor take the proffered bargain which replaces, 
With feast of saint, a day of pagan rite, — 
(Such saint as they of Acoma believe in; 
For there the Indian sings his song of praise, 
Where the fair statue of the Royal Stephen 
Supplants the war-god of the ancient days). 


Though well they knew the doom of death was meted 
To him who in idolatry was found, 

They oft, in stealth, to deserts far retreated, 
Or met in Nature’s temples underground ; 

And there they taught their children tales of wonder, 
And all the secrets of the priestly line ; 

On high Toydlani, the Mount of Thunder, 
They laid the gifts at Ahayita’s shrine. 


But Faith, long suffering, is at last victorious ; 
And praise, to-day, to old-time gods they sing, 
No more in trembling, but with voice uproarious, 
Safe neath the shelter of the Eagle’s wing. 
Bright are the fires in the estufas lowly, 
Quenched are the tapers in the Christian fane, 
Where now the stranger spoils the altar holy, 
No longer guarded by the arms of Spain. 
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RECENT FOLK-LORE MEETINGS IN CALIFORNIA. 


Tue firet regular meeting of the Berkeley Folk-Lore Club, founded 
May 3, 1905, was held in the evening of August 18, at the Univer. 
sity of California. 

The Committee appointed to draft an organization reported as 
follows : — 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 

The Committee appointed May 3, 1905, by unanimous vote of the 
charter members of the Berkeley Folk-Lore Club to report on a 
scheme of organization for the Club, beg leave to submit the fol- 
lowing : — 


CONSTITUTION OF THE BERKELEY FOLK-LORE CLUB. 


1. This Society shall be called the Berkeley Folk-Lore Club. 

2. Besides the fifteen charter members, to wit: Messrs. Lange, 
Mitchell, Goddard, Dresslar, Hart, Setchell, Merriam, Richardson, 
Fryer, Gayley, Miller, Ritter, Keeler, Noyes, and Kroeber, members 
shall consist of such men members of the Academic Senate of the 
University of California, and such men members in good standing of 
the American Folk-Lore Society, as are unanimously elected by the 
Club ; and of such only. 

3. The officers shall be a President, Vice-president, and Secretary, 
who shall constitute an Executive Committee which shall arrange 
for all meetings and transact all business of the Club. 

4. Four or more meetings annually shall be held, at the first of 
which in each academic year the officers shall be elected. 

5. Five shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

6. Amendments to this constitution may be proposed at any meet- 
ing of the Club and adopted by a two thirds vote of those present at 
the next meeting. 

The Committee recommend the adoption of this constitution and 
the immediate organization of the Club under its provisions. 

Signed : A. L. KRoEBER, 
CHARLES KEELER, 
G. R. Noyes. 


The report of the Committee was discussed and accepted, the 
proposed constitution being thereby adopted. 

The following officers were then elected : — 

President, A. F. Lange. 

Vice-president, Charles Keeler. 

Secretary, A. L. Kroeber. 
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New members elected were: Professor F. W. Putnam, Dr. B. P. 
Kurtz, and Professor H. K. Schilling. 

The Committee on the establishment of a California Branch of 
the American Folk-Lore Society reported as follows :— 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE, 


The Committee appointed May 3, 1905, on vote of the charter 
members of the Berkeley Folk-Lore Club to report on the feasibility 
of the establishment of a California Branch of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, beg leave to submit the following recommendations : — 

That the formation of the Berkeley Folk-Lore Club provides an 
opportune basis for the establishment and successful development of 
a California Brauch of the American Folk-Lore Society, which will 
extend the work undertaken by the Berkeley Folk-Lore Club to a 
wider sphere of influence and bring it before a larger body of persons, 
thus enhancing the promotion of folk-lore interests on the Pacific 
coast. Be it resolved therefore, 

That a California Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society be 
hereby organized by such of those present as signify their willing- 
ness; and 

That a committee of five be appointed to arrange for a meeting, 
including a programme, in Berkeley, on the evening of August 28; 
said committee to submit at this meeting a formal draft of organiza- 
tion, with nominations for officers, for the California Branch of the 
American Folk-Lore Society. 

Signed : A. L. KRoEBER, 
CHARLES KEELER, 
G. R. Noyes. 


This report was adopted, and the following Committee appointed 
under its provisions to report at the first meeting of the California 
Branch on August 28: J. C. Merriam, G. R. Noyes, A. L. Kroeber, 
W. C. Mitchell, and Charles Keeler. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A Lovtstana LEGEND CONCERNING WILL 0’ THE WisP.— The follow. 
ing tale was obtained, about 1890, from Aunt Cindy, a very old negress, 
who could remember events that happened some seventy years ago, and 
who had at her tongue’s end the history of every family and plantation, 

“ Mr. Ivey ” was supposed to have died and been interred in a vault under 
an oak-tree ; however, the vault was afterwards found open, and the coffin 
discovered to contain nothing but “ mourners,” or the bands worn by pall- 
bearers, and thrown on the coffin before the bricking up of the vault. The 
ground in the vicinity, also, was seen to be marked with tracks made by 
cloven feet; it was known, therefore, that the devil had carried off the 
corpse. The crime which had occasioned such seizure was explained in 
connection with a neighboring cabin, in a corner of the garden, provided 
with one small window and a strong door; here it was said that Mr, 


Ivey had formerly immured his brother. According to the narrator : — 


“Well, Mr. Ivey done had dat built for Mr. Jakey, his brother, what 
owned dis place afore I was born, I ’spects. Dey say how Mr. Jakey war 
a powerful good master, but he was tuk outen his mind, an’ it wan’t safe 
ter go nigh him, so Mr. Ivey built dat little house, an’ shut him up fer years 
an’ years. Now dis is what I done heard talked among der white people 
in der big house, how Mr. Ivey got tired er waitin’ fer his brother ter die 
so he could git der place, kase Mr. Jakey ain’t never married an’ Mr. 
Ivey would git it all. No one ever seed Mr. Jakey a’ter he was put in dar, 
’cep’n jest Mr. Ivey, an’ so nobody did n’t know ter trufe of it when Mr. 
Ivey told how Mr. Jakey was daid all of a sudden, an’ he was a gwine ter 


’ bury him under der oak in a bran new brick vault. Well, dey suttenly 


did have some kind of er funeral, but dar wasn’t no preacher an’ no 
mourners, an’ dem niggers what toted dat coffin say how it was powerful 
light. You see, chile, dat coffin was plum empty, kase Mr. Jakey was seen 
a’ter dat, an’ alive too. Yes, a/ive — as sure as yer here. 

“ Out dar in der brulée was a poor white what had a little place on der 
aidge of der swamp, an’ dey do say how Mr. Ivey done give it to him, 
Well, it was out in dat turruble place where Mr. Jakey was seen by more ’n 
one ‘liable pussen. An’, pore cretur, he was chained ter a stump an’ gwine 
on all fours like a dum’ beast, an’ a eatin’ grass jes like dat ole man what 
Miss useter read about in der Bible. Well, one day he done broke his 
chain an’ wan’ered off in ter de swamp an’ no one never seed him a’ter dat, 
an’ no one never found his poor ole bones. An’ dat coffin was jest left 
empty dar in der brick vault. An’ Mr. Ivey took der place an’ all Mr. 
Jakey’s money an’ made big craps an’ bought er lot of new niggers, an’ den 
dar was high doin’s in der big house, an’ den in de midst of der feastin’ an’ 
drinkin’ an sinnin’ Mr. Ivey was done called ter his account. Oh, I remem- 
bers right well dat time an’ der big funeral, an’ der pall-bearers wid crape 
mourners what jes clear der ground —dem same mourners what I tole yer 
about — an’ dey open der vault an’ put Mr. Ivey in erlong wid Mr. Jakey’s 
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empty coffin, but bless yer, chile, der devil would n’t let Mr. Ivey rest dar 
while his brother’s ’mains was a-bleachin’ out in der sun an’ rain, so he 
was jes natch’ly sont down in der swamp ter find Mr. Jakey’s poor ole 
bones, an’ dar he hunts an’ hunts wid a lighted pine knot, all in ermong 
der cypress knees. Unc’ Jim he's done seed him lots er times when he’s 
been runnin’ der drain wheel dark rainy nights. Yes, he’s done seed him 
a-tearin’ an’ a-lopin’ over dem ridges, his pine knot a blazin’ an’ a flamin’ 
spite of der rain, an’ he can’t stop nor rest kase he’s druv all der time by 
dem bad sperits following him an’ tormentin’ him. 

“Dem trashy young niggers do say as how dat light dancin’ an’ bobbin’ 
in der swamp ‘round der drainin’ wheel an’ un’er de ole oak is er Jack- 
lantern — but me an’ Unc’ Jim, we knows it’s Mr. Ivey a-huntin’ fer Mr. 
Jakey’s bones.” 

Mrs. C. V. Famison. 

New ORLEANS, LA. 


Tue Cotronwoop-TreE: Louisiana Superstition. — The perpetual 
movement of the cottonwood-tree was explained by the same narrator as 
follows : — 

‘Well, chile, yer see dis was what my ole Miss useter tell me. Dem 
same kind er trees growed in dat garden whar der blessed Lord prayed der 
night afore he was crucified, an’ when Judas cum dar along ’er dem sol- 
diers ter tray der Lord an’ take him erway ter nail him on der cross, dey 
done chop down one of dem trees and made der Saviour ob der world tote 
it up ter Calvery. An’ dey made der cross outen it, an’ dem trees sensed 
how it was der blessed Lord what was gwine ter suffer an’ die on one of 
‘em, and dey jes tuk ter tremblin’ an’ shiverin’ with fear. An’ dey never 
stop yit, an’ never will while one of dem grows, kase dey is der kind er tree 
what der cross of Calvery were made of.” 


De WITCH-’OOMAN AN’ DE SPINNIN’-WHEEL, THE WITCH PREVENTED 
FROM REENTERING HER SKIN: A TALE FROM Loutsiana,— One time dey 
wuz a man whar rid up at night ter a cabin in de eedge 0’ de swamp. He 
wuz dat hongry an’ ti’d dat he say ter hissef: “ Ef I kin git a hunk o’ 
co’n-pone and a slice o’ bakin’, I doan kur what I pays!” On dat here 
come a yaller-ooman spankin’ out’n de cabin, She wuz spry on her foot 
ez a catbird, an’ her eyes wuz sof’ an’ shiny. She ax de man fer ter light 
an’ come in de cabin, an’ git some supper. An’ Lawd! how he mouf do 
water when he cotch a glimpst er de skillet on de coals! He luk it so well 
dat he stay ; an’ he sot eroun’ in dat cabin ontwel he git so fat dat de 
grease fa’r run out’n he jaws when he look up at de sun. De yaller-’ooman 
she spen’ her time cookin’ fer him, an’ waitin’ on him wi’ so much oberly, 
dat at las’ de man, he up an’ marry dat yaller-’ooman. 

At fus’ dey git erlong tollable well, but a’ter erwhile he gia ter notice 
dat sump’n curus "bout dat yaller-’ooman. She ain’ never in de cabin when 
he wake up in de night time! So, he mek up his min’ fer ter spy on her. 
He lay down one night on de fo’ pos’ bed in de cornder, ten’ luk he sleep, 
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De yaller-’ooman watch him out’n de een o’ her eye, an’ when she hear 
him gin a sno’ (caze cose he ’ten luk he sno’) she jump up an’ pat a juba in 
de middle o’ de flo’s, Den she reach down a big gridi’on fum de wall, an’ 
rake out some coals, an’ haul de big spinning-wheel close ter de ha’th, 
Den, she sot herse’f down on dat gridi’on, an’ soon ez it wuz red-hot she 
’gin ter spin her skin off’n her body on de spinnin’-wheel. “Tu’n an’ 
spin, come off skin, tu’n an’ spin, come off skin.” An’ fo’ de Lawd, de 
skin come off’n dat witch-’ooman’s body, berginning at de top o’ her head, 
ez slick es de shush come off de ear 0’ corn. An’ when it wuz fa’r off, dan 
she wuz a gret big yaller cat. Den, she tuk her skin an chuck it onder de 
bed. “Lay dar, skin,” she say, “ wi’ dat fool nigger sno’in’ in de bed, 
ontwel I come back. I gwine ter ha’ some fum, I is.” 

Wi’ dat she jump out’n de winder an’ lope off. Soon ez she wuz gone 
de man, he jump out’n de bed an’ tuk out skin an’ fill it plum full o’ salt 
an’ pepper, un’ th’ow it back onder de bed. Den he crope out an’ watch 
thro’ de key-hole ontwel de witch-’ooman come home. She laugh whilse 
she wuz rakin’ out de skin fum onder -de bed, an’ shakin’ herse’f inter it. 
But when she feel de salt an’ pepper, she laugh on de yether side her mouf, 
She moan an’ groan so you kin hear her a mile! But she ain able ter git 
out’n dat skin, an’ de man watch her thoo de key-hole twel she fall down 
an’ die on de flo’. 

Mrs. M. E. M. Davis. 

NEw ORLEANS, La. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BOOKS. 


Publications of the Folk-Lore Society LIII. [1903]. County Foik-Loreg. 
Vol. IV. Printed Extracts No.6. Examples of Printed Folk-Lore con- 
cerning NORTHUMBERLAND collected by M. C. BaLrour and edited by 
Nortucote W. THomas. Published for the Folk-Lore Society by David 
Nutt, 57-59 Long Acre, London, 1904. Pp. xv, 180. 

Publications of the Folk-Lore Society LI. [1902]. FoLk-LoRE OF THE 
MusQquakI£ INDIANS OF NorTH AMERICA and Catalogue of Musquakie 
Beadwork and other Objects in the Collection of the Folk-Lore Society 
by Mary Aticia Owen. With eight Plates and figures in the text. 
Published for the Folk-Lore Society by David Nutt. London, 1904. 
Pp. ix, 147. 

The President of the Society, in his preface to this book of Northumber- 
land folk-lore, observes that its smallness, as compared with previous vol- 
umes, “is due, not to the paucity of Northumberland Folk-Lore to be 
recorded, but to the fact that so much of it has already seen the light in 
the publications of the Society.” The topics considered are: Superstitious 
beliefs and practices (superstitions relating to natural objects, trees and 
plants, animals; goblindom, witchcraft, leechcraft, magic and divination, 
superstition generally), traditional customs (festival, ceremonial customs, 
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games, local custom), traditional narratives (tales, ballads and songs, 
place legends and traditions, drama) folk-sayings (jingles, nursery-rhymes, 
etc., proverbs, nicknames, place-names, and sayings). There are recorded 
here many quaint and curious items “ about the old-fashioned country-life 
of the Northumberland Border, its rough gaiety, its bonfire festivals, its 
harvest-homes, its boisterous weddings,” etc. As an example of cure by 
cumulative qualification the following item (p. 56) may be cited: “If a 
child be ill, seven men, whose fathers, grandfathers, and great-grandfathers 
have been blacksmiths, collect in a circle, at the centre of which the indis- 
posed child is laid upon an anvil, and the circle wave their hammers over 
its head and utter with great force the stroke-groan, ‘hegh!’ If the child is 
terrified, the symptom is favorable ; if it be regardless of their menaces, life 
is supposed to be in its socket. To secure the charm each smith has 6d., 
ale, and bread, and cheese.” In some parts of northern England “ May 
goslings”” (p. 73) were once as common as “ April fools.” Among the 
children’s games are: All-in-the-well, chucks and marvels, neivy-neivy-nick- 
nack (guessing hand game), London Bridge, Two old Jews, Johnny Lingo, 
etc. The corn-baby has the names Keney, corney-doll, kern-doll, kern- 
babby, mell-doll ; and in Morpeth “a Me// supper followed the Harvest 
Home, and the Kern, or Churn Baby is said to take its name from the 
rich cream that forms part of the repast” (p. 125). The cumulative song 
on pages 138, 139 begins with 
The first day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
One partridge on a pear tree, 


and runs to 
The twelfth day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Twelve lords a-leaping, etc. 


The “Noah Play” (pp. 160-167) is from an ancient play belonging to 
the Company of Shipwrights in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Miss Owen’s monograph has been considered at some length elsewhere 


in this Journal. 


NATURGEFUHL UND NATURSYMBOLIK BEI HetnricH Herne. Ein Beitrag 
zur Wiirdigung seiner Kunst und Personlichkeit von Dr. phil. ALEXAN- 
DER PacHE. Hamburg und Leipzig: Leopold Voss, 1904. Pp. 164. 


The four sections of this work treat Heine as nature-poet, the nature- 
symbolic element in Heine’s works, the literary-historical position of 
Heine’s nature-symbolism, forms and peculiarities of Heine’s nature-sym- 
bolism (esthetico-critical). Heine is noteworthy among nature-poets as 
“uniting a pronounced Germanic and an innate Oriental nature-feeling.” 
This he does charming and naively, as no other German poet. He halts 
also often between the classic and the romantic. Added to these qualities 
are his humor and irony. Part of his position towards nature is seen from 
the phrase he applies to her: “O Natur! du schéne, stumme Jungfrau ! 
Ich verstehe Deine Sterne, und Du verstehst meine Trinen.” He sees the 
momentary and is, therefore, realistic and true. He is “the father of mod- 
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ern impressionalism.” As compared with Goethe, the Oriental element in 
Heine, by reason of his half-Asiatic blood, is much more at home and 
usable for his own purpose, while with the former the loosely cast mantle of 
Oriental stuff seems still foreign and lets the German form peep betrayingly 
through again and again. The first and earliest teacher of Heine was the 
German folk-song (pp. 99-105), traces of whose influence crop out every- 
where. Like the folk, the poet has “an overpowering love for lindens, night- 
ingales and moonshine,” and for him as for them blood and tears have a 
secret productive power. Both use, too, the parallel between the life of 
nature and the life of man. Equally great is the love of both for the rose. 
The influence of Wilhelm Miller, which Heine himself acknowledged, was 
also great. It enabled him to make the old folk-song into the new poet- 
song. To Brentanoand Tieck he also owed not a little, — the latter in his 
second romantic period. The flower-symbolism of Heine is particularly 
interesting in its relations with folk-song and with the works of those poets 
who influenced him. The statistics of comparisons with flowers, animals, 
natural objects, etc., given on pages 139-140, include starry eyes, pearly 
teeth, rosy mouth, lips, and cheeks, violet and sapphire eyes, golden locks, 
ruby mouth and lips, im& mouth and lips, /i7y hands, fingers, arm, bosom, 
nose, foot, ears, swan arm, hand, neck, bosom, etc. Characteristic of Heine 
is the introduction of culture-moti/s into the poetic and classic. His re- 
action to the Orient is good, although he never saw it. As an example of 
his mingling of diverse things may be cited this phrase, “ Siisze Ananasduft 
der HOflichkeit.’”’ While Heine feels and uses the elves, nixes, fairies, and 
goblins of Teutonic folk-thought, he never takes over into his poetry the 
real gods, Wodin, Baldur, Donar, etc. This notably marks his treatment 
of the old nature-myth as compared with the classical. Being at once 
Oriental and German, Heine is a poet who lends himself remarkably well 
for comparison with the genius and creations of the folk. 
A. F. C. 





RECENT ARTICLES OF A COMPARATIVE NATURE IN FOLK- 
LORE AND OTHER PERIODICALS. 


ArT. Groos, K.: “ Die Anfange der Kunst und die Theorie Darwins,” Hess. 
Bi. f. Volksk. vol. iii. (1904), pp. 98-112. Groos does not accept Darwin's view of 
the origin of art in the sexual life of primitive man. Social-religious life is more 
powerful as a factor in the higher development of art than is courtship. The need 
of self-representation is one of the autonomous mofifs of artistic production, and 
although unmistakably in relation with courtship, is, even in the animal world, not 
limited to it alone, but shows its artistic significance most clearly where it is freed 
from sexuality, and takes on an individualistic or a social character. 

CHILD-MyTHOLOGY. Chamberlain, A. F. amd I. C.: “Studies of a Child,” 
Pedag. Sem. vol. xi. (1904), pp. 264-292, 452-483. Besides other linguistic and 
psychological material, contains data concerning the oditer dicta, imagination, 
nature-observations, poetry and song, stories, analogy-lore, etc., of a three-year 
old girl. 

Day-Dreams. Smith, T. L.: “ The Psychology of Day-Dreams,” A mer. Fourn. 
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in of Psychol. vol. xv. (1904), pp. 465-488. Gives results of investigation of school- 
nd children. The dreams of the youngest children who could write (7 to 8 years) 
were “almost entirely of play and good times with a sprinkling of the fairy story 


bs type of dream.” For girls from 8 to 10 “the fairy-tale form of day-dream pre- 
"y dominates above all others,” and the deus ex machina “is most frequently a fairy 
he godmother, though wishing caps, a magic lamp or ring, also figure.” _ 

Y FATHER AND SON ComBaT. Potter, M. A.: “Additional Variants of the 
it- Father and Son Combat Theme,” Fo/k-Lore (5.ond.), vol. xv. 1904, pp. 216-220, 
a Cites examples from Hawaii, New Zealand (Maori), Balkan countries, etc. 

of FoLk-LorE IN SCHOOL. Lamieri, V.: “ Folk-lore e pedagogia,” Riv. di. 
se. : Psicol. appl. alla Pedag. ed alla Psicopatol. Bologna, 1905, vol. i. pp. 26-31. 
as Author describes the results of the introduction into the school for the feeble- 
“te minded of a game of “proverbs.” When the repertory of known proverbs is at 
f an end, the children invent them. 

, FoLK-SonG. Béckel, O.: “ Das Volkslied der polnischen Oberschlesier vergli- 
ly chen mit der deutschen Volkspoesie,” A/i#7. d. Schles. Ges. f. Volksk. (Breslau), 
ts 1904, pp. 40-65. Compares as to material and form the folk-songs of the Poles of 
S, Upper Silesia, as recorded by Rogers, with German folk-poetry. 

ly HEARING. Chamberlain, A. F.: “ Primitive Hearing and ‘ Hearing Words,’” 
s, Amer. Fourn. Psychol. vol. xvi. (1905), pp. 119-130. Treats briefly lore about 
n, acuteness of hearing, folk-conception of deafness, “ earmindedness,” ear and hear- 
e ing in folk-lore and mythology. 5 

» “ HOG-FACED DAUGHTER.” Bookenoogen, C. J.: “ Het meisje met het var- 
f kenshoofd,” Volkskunde (Gent), vol. xvi. 1904, pp. 1-17. Cites Dutch fly-sheet of 
. 1641 describing the hog-headed girl born in Amsterdam; a song on this topic 
ft from a collection of songs printed in 1805 related doubtless to the fly-sheet ac- 
d count; a print (dated 1640) in the Bodleian library, Oxford, about a “ Hog-faced 
e Gentlewoman ” born at Wirkham in Holland; a song, ‘‘ The Long-Nos’d Lass,” 
it printed at London, 1672-1695, etc. Dr. B. considers the tale to belong to folk- 
e lore rather than history. More or less related are the legends of the origin of the 
i] families Porcelet and Trazenies, of the Guelphs, the tale of the Knight and the 


Swan, the Sicilian Re Porco, etc. 

JurmpIcAL FOLK-LORE OF CHILDREN. De Cock, A.: “ Rechtshandlingen 
bij de Kinderen,” Vo/kskunde (Gent), vol. xvi. 1904, pp. 54-59, 104-106, 151-156. 
The third, fourth, and fifth sections, treating of laws of exchange, “barring,” and 
oaths of children. In the oath and exchange formule the devil, hell, beheading, 
- etc., appear. The “barring” for seats, places, etc., are very interesting. 

KAVA-DRINKING. Hough, W.: “ Kava-drinking as practised by the Papuans 
and Polynesians,” Smiths. Misc. Coll. (Quart. Iss.), vol. xlvii. (1904), pp. 85-92. 
Author thinks that the Papuans invented 4ava, “ because among this people its use 
was prevalent, and the plant was systematically cultivated for the purpose of mak- 
ing the drink. The use of £ava cannot be traced to New Zealand. Its introduc- 
tion into Samoa from Fiji is of historic record. The Easter Islanders also do 
not know it. Other arts may be due to “ the progressive, woolly-haired peoples.” 

“ MILK-DRINKING” BY SNAKES. Olbrich, C.: “Das Milchtrinken der Schlan- 
gen,” Mitt. d. Schles. Ges. f. Volksk. (Breslau), 1904, pp. 67-72. Author considers 
the “ milk-drinking ” of snakes as “an example of the strong influences exerted 
upon natural history tradition by ancient idea preserved in folk-belief.” 
| PARADISE. Gunkel, H.: Die Paradieseserzahlung,” Dtsche Rndschau (Berlin), 
vol. xxxi. 1904, pp. 53-58. The legend hails from Mesopotamia, but Paradise 
itself had no local habitation. 

PHONOGRAPH AND Music. Abraham, O. umd von Hornbostel, E.: “ Ueber 
die Bedeutung des Phonographen ftir vergleichende Musikwissenschaft,” Z. 7. 
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Ethno. (Berlin), vol. xxxvi. 1904, pp. 222-235. Emphasizes need of more exact 
investigation of music as a psychological and culture character of human races, 
the relation between text and music, etc. The phonograph is a great help here. 

PosiITION OF WoMAN. Farnell, L. R.: “Sociological Hypotheses concerning 
the Position of Women in Ancient Religion,” Arch. 7, Religsw. (Lpzg.), vol. vii, 
1904, pp. 70-94. Author argues that “the matriarchate has not left so clear an 
impression on classical religion as has been supposed.” Other causes than matri- 
archy or gynzocracy explain many of the facts involved. 

PRAYER. Marett, R. R.: “From Spell to Prayer,” Fo/k-Lore (Lond.), vol. xv, 
1904, pp. 132-165. Treats of the evolution of the prayer from the spell, of the 
relation of incantation to invocation, Frazer’s ideas as to religion and magic, etc. 
The spell belongs to magic, according to the author, the prayer to religion. The 
spell passes by e? v gradations into the prayer, the imperative into the optative. 

“ PROPHETS.” Mitchell, H. W.: “ Nineteenth Century Prophets,” Hist. Mag, 
and Notes and Queries (Manchester, N. H.), vol. xxiii. 1905, pp. 29-38. Givesa 
list of to5 men and women in various parts of the world, self-styled prophets, 
founders, interpreters of “‘new” religions. To these the editor adds nine more, 
Of these America furnished more than one half. 

PROVERBS. De Cock, A.: “Spreekwoorden en Zegswijzen, afkomstig van 
oude Gebruiken,” Volkskunde (Gent), vol. xv. 1903, pp. 221-227, vol. xvi. 1904, 
pp. 40-50, 77-89, 145-150. Comparative Study of Nos. 483-485 of Dutch pro 
verbs relating to money; 486-493 to measures of distance, length, land; 494-501 
to measures of contents ; 502-508 to weighing and weights ; 509-524 to knighthood 
and chivalry. 

“ THOUGHTS IN ComMON.” Mason, O. T.: “The Ripening of Thoughts in 
Common. ‘Common Sense is Thoughts in Common,’” Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 
vol. xliii. 1904, pp. 148-155. Treats topic in relation to biology, speech, indus- 
tries, fine art, social life, learning and lore, and religion. The lore-thoughts of a 
people are the most deep-rooted and persistent, because indigenous to their minds. 
The most overpowering thoughts in common have belonged to the realm of reli- 
gion. Telepathic influences, if such exist, are not the cause, but the effect of 
striking coincidences. 

TREE OF LiFe. Peet, S. D.: “The Tree of Life among all Nations,” A mer. 
Antig. vol. xxvi. 1904, pp. 1-16. Discusses this symbol in Asia and America 
(Mayan peoples and Aztecs). The symbolism of the tree of life and the tree of 
good and evil “have been embodied in the religions of nearly every land.” 

WomeEN. De Cock, A.: “Spreekworden en Zegswijzen over de Vrouwen, de 
Liefde en het het Huwelijk,” Vo/kskunde (Gent), vol. xvi. 1904, pp. 59-65, 107-113, 
157-166. Nos. 262-352 of proverbs and sayings relating to women, love and 
marriage, also Nos. I-70 relating to brides and weddings, with comparative notes. 

A. F.C. 








